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1 TOPS IN APPEARANCE, FIT, 






Game pants and jerseys as durable, perfect fitting and comfortable 
as they are colorful and good looking. 


Roomy, full cut jerseys that fit snugly over the largest shoulder pads-— 

sturdy, trim, lightweight pants with ample rise, long legs and snug-fitting 

knees—both are ‘‘Action-Tailored” from the finest quality fabrics 2 

and vat-dyed knit materials—then doubly reinforced and strengthened 
at every point of greatest strain and wear. 





The toughest competition and continuous trips to the laundry won’t fade 
this rugged, good-looking, top value football clothing. Order early to 
have your Rawlings Uniforms right, and on time! 








RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO. «+ ST.LOUIS ¢ NEW YORK « LOS ANGELES ¢ DALLAS ¢ CHICAGO 











HILLYARD FLOOR CARE 
saves half the Labor! 





Cleaning is a Breeze on 


beautiful ad 


Dirt and stains can’t wear into this extra-smooth, 
bone-hard finish—once-over whisks it away. Even 
under the most punishing schedule, the rich, 
light-toned, no-glare lustre comes back undimin- 
ished day after day to maintain proper light 
reflection. It is non-darkening, non-yellowing, 
non-rubber burning—strongly resists rubber 
marking—and is U/L approved slip-resistant for 
fast-action play. 

TROPHY “Finish for Champions” saves labor 
again because it wears 2 to 3 times longer than 
any other gym finish—cuts frequency of re- 
treatment accordingly. 


The Hillyard ““Maintaineer ®” shows you how to take advantage 
< modern, labor-saving treatment techniques and short cuts. 
He’s your own trained floor care specialist, 

For 50 years “On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll’. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
U.S.A. 
Passaic, N. J. 
San Jose, Calif. 
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Hillyard TROPHY finish can help you save real 
money, by cutting labor time, while it gives you 
a tournament-caliber floor that would be hard 
to value in dollars. This is one more proof of 
the axiom, Economy in floor maintenance never 
comes from cheap materials. 


NOTE: TROPHY’s superior wearing qualities are especially ap- 
preciated when the basketball floor is used for other purposes, 
such as dances, gym classes, banquets, Scout and PTA meetings. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY P7 


1 HILLYARD, St. Joseph, Mo. 


1 (© Please send me full information on how to achieve a 
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tournament-class basketball floor at a real money saving. 1 

(0 Please have the nearby Hillyard Maintaineer make a : 
FREE Survey and recommend treatments for all my floors. H 
IIE sans cocgh ck cuscnvesclcarbcuslaeaits dk coca ctumctas ttiectenbtn:dokan taocssebanaee : 
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DON'T WASTE ANY MORE TIME WITH PARTIAL TREATMENTS 


ide announces ad new 


1-2 treatment that 


STOPS 
ATHLET 








WITH THESE EXCLUSIVE & 
TRAINING ROOM CHEMICALS | 


1. BIKE ANTI-FUNGAL SPRAY is applied 
directly for quick control of serious cases 
of Athlete’s Foot, supporter rash, and other 
ringworm infections. 5Y2-o0z. spray bottle 


BIKE FOOT AND BODY POWDER acts as 

@ ©& prophylaxis in powder box “foot bath,” 
in shoes and socks 5'2-oz. shaker can, 
10- and 25-lb bags. 
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Now from the Bike Laboratories 
comes a totally new and better treat- 
ment for the common fungus infec- 
tion known as Athlete’s Foot. This 
new 1-2 treatment is part of the 
complete line of Bike trainers supplies 
for the locker room. 


Here the exclusive chemical ingre- 
dient ‘“a-Carboxythioanisole” is put 
up in both liquid spray and powder 
form. This ingredient was tested in a 
leading university skin clinic on the 
most stubborn cases of Athlete’s Foot 
(cases which other remedies had 
failed to cure). The tests proved con- 
clusively that Bike’s 1-2 treatment (1) 
gets rid of Athlete’s Foot in 75% 


to 94% of the cases, and (2) prevents 
its recurrence. That’s because it works 
in several related ways: 

Keratin exfoliative agent—sloughs 
off dead tissue. 

Penetrating agent—reaches the 
deeper infected layers of the skin. 
Fungus poison-—gets rid of all the 
fungi that cause Athlete’s Foot, pre- 
vents new infection. 
Anti-perspirant—reduces the exces- 
sive sweating that stimulates fungus 
growth . . . makes the skin uninhabit- 
able for fungus. 


Send for free lab report 
Laboratory tests and findings on this 


Bike 1-2 treatment are summarized in 
a 4-page report, “A New Development 
in the Treatment of Fungus Infec- 
tions.” Write today for your free copy. 


Sold only by sporting goods dealers 


re KERN DALAL comrarv 


BIKE WEB SALES DIVISION 
309 W. Jackson Boulevard. + Chicago 64, Illinois 


ONE SOURCE FOR ALL YOUR TRAINERS SUPPLIES (Supporters, Tapes, Wraps, Pads, First Aid and Chemical Products) 
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Leading coaches and equipment men in every 
section of the nation make MacGregor first 
choice in uniforms, They know that MacGregor 
is first in quality . . . first with the newest... 
first in athletic fashion. 

Discover the advantages of MacGregor ath- 
letic clothing, See your MacGregor dealer... 
he's ready to serve every equipment need of 
your teams, 


Order early to 
insure on-time 
delivery 






The MacGregor Co., Cincinnati 32, Ohio * FOOTBALL * BASKETBALL * BASEBALL * GOLF * TENNIS 
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LAWRENCE LEE PELLETIER, 
President 

B. A., Bowdoin, 1936; M. A., Harvard, 
1939; Ph.D. Harvard, 1947. Instructor in 
History and Government, University of 
Maine, 1939-45; Social Science Research 
Fellowship, 1945-46; Assistant Professor 
of Government, Bowdoin, 1946-49; As- 
sociate Professor, 1949-55; Professor, 
1955; Associate Director, Citizenship 
Clearing House, New York University 
Law Center, 1953-54; President, Alle- 
gheny College, 1955. 






















In Bentley Hall, considered one of the finest examples of 
Federalist period architecture in the country, you'll find 
offices of the President, the Deans, the Director of Admis- 
sions, the Director of Counseling, the Air Force ROTC staff, 
the Alumni Secretary, and other administrative departments. 
Bentley also houses the offices of the department of Eco- 
nomics and the Frank Wilbur Main Accounting Laboratory. 
Allegheny is known for the high degree of individual and 
group responsibility accorded its students. Contributing to 
and strengthening this aspect of the college is the ready ac- 
cessibility of the Deans of Students, the Dean of Instruction, 
the Director of Counseling, and the College Chaplain. 
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CAMPUS CLOSE-UP 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 


Meadville, Pennsylvania 


By ROBERT L. MURPHY 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE enjoys considerably more pres- 

tige in academic circles than among followers 
of intercollegiate sports, but this 143-year-old co-ed 
institution wins its share of victories and offers a 
broad athletic program in which more than 80 per 
cent of the male undergraduates (with 650 men and 
about 450 women the ratio is 3-2) compete in 14 dif- 
ferent sports. 

Allegheny fields varsity teams in nine sports, foot- 
ball, soccer, basketball, swimming, wrestling, base- 
ball, track, tennis, and golf, and engages in 82-86 
intercollegiate contests each year. It is a member of 
the Presidents’ Athletic Conference along with Wash- 
ington and Jefferson, Bethany, and Thiel Colleges in 
western Pennsylvania; John Carroll and Western Re- 
serve Universities and Case Institute of Technology 
of Cleveland; and Wayne University of Detroit. 


Some 200 men are members of varsity squads. From 
75 to 80 of them earn varsity insignia each year de- 
spite fairly difficult standards. To win a football letter, 
for instance, a boy must be in the line-up for 60 per 
cent of the total minutes. 

Allegheny offers no athletic scholarships, but par- 
ticipation in athletics does not bar a boy from scholar- 
ship or work aid. All aid is awarded by a Faculty- 
Administration committee on the basis of family need 
and academic potential. Dr. Lawrence L. Pelletier, 
Allegheny president, summarized the college view- 
point in a recent statement in which he noted that 
“we do not believe in the use of college resources in 
an attempt to insure winning teams. The primary goal 
of an educational institution is the advancement of 
scholarship, not the maintaining of teams that can 
continually boast of winning seasons.” No preferential 
treatment is accorded athletes by the admissions 
office. 

Despite this attitude that athletes are only part of 
the overall educational program Allegheny teams 











have won 137, lost 132, and tied 4 over the past three 
and one-half years. 

While Allegheny has been cited in a Carnegie re- 
port as one of the 15 colleges and universities that 
annually produce America’s most promising scholars, 
and a Pittsburgh newspaper, evaluating colleges 
scholastically termed it “tough little Allegheny,” ath- 
letes who apply themselves have no trouble. Six of 
the 17 members of the 1957 Phi Beta Kappa group 
were also varsity letter winners, and Don Smith, 
chemistry and math major, and holder of the Alle- 
gheny record for the longest scoring run in football 
(107 yards) was one of two seniors elected last fall 
to Phi Beta on the strength of three years work. Ray 
Cox, named for the backstroke on the All-American 
swim team for the past two years, is also a 90-plus 
student. Lettermen’s averages in recent years have 
consistently been above the all-college average, and 
are only a few one-hundredths under the women’s 
average. 

HOWARD PAUL WAY is Allegheny director of 
athletics, professor of physical education, and holds a 
masters in education degree. He is a graduate of 
Springfield College and came to Allegheny in 1930 
after one year of coaching at Lewistown, Pa. Way is 
known professionally for his insistence on first-quality 
playing equipment. Successive generations of Alle- 





Allegheny’s athletic program is a part of the total educational 
plan of the College. Two years of physical education are re- 
quired. Emphasis is on sports and games that may be played 
by men and women in the years after graduation. The sports 
program includes archery, badminton, bowling, fencing, golf, 
tennis, table tennis, horseback riding, and swimming. Each 
student receives individual instruction. 


gheny athletes know and respect him as a gentleman 
and teacher. The tennis team, which he coaches, is 
currently the hottest aggregation on the campus, hav- 
ing won 46 out of the last 50 dual meets in a 5-year 
span. 

Like Way, the other coaches have full faculty 


(Continued on page 10) 


CARNEGIE HALL OF CHEMISTRY. Allegheny College has a wide reputation for the excellence of its science faculty and its 
laboratory procedures. The College holds Westinghouse and American Viscose Corporation scholarships in science, receives an 
annual grant from DuPont and General Electric, and has had many gifts of scientific equipment from a number of corporations. 
By cooperative arrangement with Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Carnegie Institute of Technology, and Columbia University 
qualified chemistry and other science majors may transfer for the last two years of a five-year engineering course, receiving a 
Bachelor of Arts degree from Allegheny and an engineering degree from the associated institution. 
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Century old elms and many flowering 
trees are a feature of Allegheny College 
Campus. Ruter Hall (1855), second old- 
est building on the campus, is in back- 
ground. 


CAMPUS CLOSE-UP 


(Continued from page 9) 


status. WILLIAM R. MOORE, who han- 
dles football and wrestling, is a gradu- 
ate of Penn State, ’47, and as a Pitts- 
burgh Steeler was all-pro guard, 1947- 
49. Red, an assistant professor, has 
brought Allegheny football a long way 
since becoming head coach in 1955. No 
fewer than four of his players have 
received national all-star mention in 
the last two years. 

ROBERT M. GARBARK, coach of 
basketball and baseball, is an Alle- 
gheny College graduate, class of 732. 
He is an assistant professor, and holds 
a master’s degree in education. As a 
halfback he was named to the Grant- 
land Rice-Colliers all-American team 
in 1931. Following graduation he played 


professional baseball as a catcher for 
Cleveland, Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
Boston before returning to Allegheny 
in 1945. 

WILLIAM C. HANSON coaches 
track, soccer, and swimming. Bill was 
graduated from Springfield College in 
1937, is an assistant professor, and also 
holds a master’s degree in education. 
He has developed two all-Americans in 
soccer and one in swimming. Hanson 
came to Allegheny in 1946; has been 
tossed into the pool four times follow- 
ing winning of conference champion- 
ships. 

FRANCIS J. McGRATH, also a 
Springfield graduate with a Penn State 
masters, is in his first year at Alle- 
gheny. He is assistant coach of football 
and handles the junior varsity teams. 

Two Allegheny co-eds have won var- 


Allegheny has had a consistently good record in golf since the game was put on the 
intercollegiate schedule in 1934. A feature of the golf season for college teams of the 
district since 1938 has been the annual Allegheny Invitation Tournament in which 
12 to 16 four-man teams compete for the area championship. If youw’re a golfer 


you'll like Allegheny. 











Allegheny’s athletic fields are located on 
a high plateau commanding a wonderful 
15-mile view of historic French Creek 
Valley. Stables and riding ring are at 
lower left. Immediately above is the foot- 
ball practice field. Baseball and soccer 
fields are center, with the football field 
and track to the right. The track is a 
quarter-mile cinder oval with a 220-yard 
straightaway. Riding trails wind through 
woods and meadows of the 80-acre tract. 
All-weather tennis courts are on campus, 
behind Caflisch Hall, Bousson, snow 
"wig area of 324 acres, is seven miles 
ast. 





sity letters in tennis in recent years. 
They are Virginia Minor, ’52, of Larch- 
mont, N. Y., now an oil research chem- 
ist in Tulsa and present holder of the 
Oklahoma women’s singles title, and 
Ruth Ann Peterson, 57, Frankfort, 
Mich., a member of the U. S. Junior 
Wightman Cup Squad. Miss Minor won 
15 matches and dropped 9 to male op- 
ponents in singles play at Nos. 3 and 4, 
had a 16-12 record in doubles mostly 
at the No. 2 spot. Miss Peterson’s sin- 
gles record shows 7-5, but in doubles 
play dropped only 5 contests while 
winning 19. 

No story of Allegheny athletics 
would be complete without some men- 
tion of the intra-mural program. An 
8-team Fraternity-Independent confer- 
ence engages in 14 different sports, and 
a Freshman dormitory league of six 
teams plays basketball, touch football, 
and softball. There are also intra-mural 
tennis and golf tournaments each fall, 


and an invitational intercollegiate golf 
tournament each spring. 

ALLEGHENY BASEBALL is under 
the direction of Bob Garbark, a ten- 
year man in the major leagues. Under 
Garbark’s coaching you'll find few Al- 
legheny players throwing to the wrong 
base or failing to try for an extra base 
when the situation calls for it. Alle- 
gheny’s diamond and outfield are of 
big-league quality. Though any coach 
has to have the players you can’t over- 
look the fact that, as this booklet goes 
to press, Garbark’s teams have won 26 
out of the last 36 games, and look as 
though they’ keep on winning. 

SOCCER has been played at Alle- 
gheny only since 1934, but in that time 
Allegheny teams have met the best of 
the East. The field is laid out in the 
baseball outfield (see center spread). 
Coach Bill Hanson has had two soccer 
all-Americans, and numerous players 

(Continued on page 48) 


Wrestling is a new sport at Allegheny, having been instituted in 1955, but under 
Coach Red Moore, varsity wrestler at Penn State in his undergraduate days, a first- 
class team is developing. Moore is high on his squad; thinks that several show prom- 
ise of enough ability to be entered in the national championships. There is also an 
intra-mural wrestling meet as part of the fraternity-dormitory athletic program. 


Allegheny football is on the way to new 
heights under the fine leadership of Head 
Coach Red Moore, a real teacher and 
careful conditioner of men. The football 
field (see also airplane view, center 
pages) is one of the finest in the coun- 
try. It is used only for varsity and junior 
varsity games, and Friday afternoon sig- 
nal drills. Uniforms and safety equipment 
are the best that can be bought. Dressing 
rooms, training room, and officials’ room 
are under the 4000-seat grandstand. It’s a 
good game at Allegheny. 
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ARTER HALL houses departments of 
English, History, Philosophy, and Speech 
and Drama. 
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COACHING ETHICS IN BASKETBALL 


DURING THE PAST SEASON, the press carried 
more stories of controversy between the coaches than 
usual. Whether the coach or the sports writer is most 
responsible we do not know, but we do know that this 
kind of publicity is not good for the game. 

We believe and strongly recommend that visitors, 
including sports writers not be permitted in the team 
dressing rooms immediately before and after games. A 
coach should be able to speak his last words of instruc- 
tion and inspiration to his players without the distrac- 
tion of having visitors present. Likewise, after the 
game is over, it is his privilege and duty to have his 
team alone for post game congratulations or condol- 
ences. This is particularly true following a hotly con- 
tested game in which tempers have flared. Both coach 
and players are apt to make remarks which do not re- 
flect their true character, personality or opinion. It’s 
generally agreed that the game of basketball puts more 
emotional pressure on the coach than is true in other 
sports, therefore, it is wise to have a few minutes of 
cooling off before expressing views on officials’ decis- 
ions or the conduct of opposing coaches, players or 
fans. 

The Basketball Coaches Association should include 
in their code of ethics a provision whereby visitors 
would not be admitted to the dressing rooms until a 
lapse of fifteen minutes after the game. Of course, the 
individual coach could impose this rule but it would 
draw criticism on him, unless other coaches would do 
likewise. In the interest of fair play and of good public 
relations for the game of basketball, sports writers 
should readily cooperate. When controversies between 
coaches or institutions are aired in the press, the situ- 
ation is often exaggerated and the reader adds more 





By DWIGHT KEITH 


between the lines with his own imagination. As a re- 
sult, greater ill-will is engendered, the public is often 
misled as to the real facts in the case and harmful 
publicity is given to the coaches involved, the institu- 
tion and to the sport of basketball. 





FRONT COVER PHOTO 


COACH OLIVER JACKSON 
AND BOBBY MORROW 
Abilene Christian College 


Coach Oliver Jackson is a producer of champions. 
During his ten years at ACC all existing school records 
have been rewritten to make his tenure the golden 
era of track and field at Abilene. He was a star athlete 
at Denison (Tex.) High School and at North Texas 
State, Oklahoma Baptist University and ACC. 

Bobby Morrow is winner of three Olympic gold 
medals and twelve national sprint championships. He 
shares the world’s record in the 100-yard dash at 9.3. 
He has several 9.4’s to his credit and turned in a wind- 
aided 9.1 in the 100-yards on June 4, 1954. 

His honors are too numerous to list in their entirety. 
Among them are: James E. Sullivan Memorial Trophy 
for Outstanding Amateur of 1957 by National AAU; 
Athlete of the Year 1957 in Spring Sports for the 
Southwest by COACH & ATHLETE magazine; Harry 
Wismer-General Sports Trophy as Outstanding Ama- 
teur Star of 1956; Sportsman of the Year 1956 by 
Sports Illustrated; Southwesterner of the Year 1956 
by the Texas Sports Writers Association; Athlete of 
the Year by Sport Magazine and many others. 

Morrow, Physical Education major, married Jo Ann 
Strickland and is the proud father of twins, a boy, Ron 
Floyd and a girl, Vicki Jo, born Dec. 10, 1957. 





COACH & ATHLETE 


The Magazine for Coaches, Trainers, Officials and Fans 





REGULAR MONTHLY FEATURES: 


(1) Technical Articles — A professional aid to coaches, officials and 
trainers. 


(2) Feature Stories on High Schools and Colleges — Of great 
interest to administrators, alumni and friends of the school. 

(3) Regional Coverage — Monthly reports by outstanding corre- 
spondents from eight geographical regions of the nation. 


(4) Miscellaneous Feature Material — Appealing to sports fans 
as well as coaches, officials and players. 








COACH & ATHLETE Advocates: 


(1) Fair play (5) Christian principles 
(6) High standard of 


sportsmanship and eth- 


(2) Clean speech 
(3) Sound scholarship 


(4) Well-rounded athletic 
programs 


ics by coaches, players, 
officials and fans. 
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Never before has any basketball shoe offered so many scientifically designed features to increase player safety, sure-footedness 
and comfort. That’s why U. S. Pro-Keds are the odds-on favorite of coaches, physical educators and trainers throughout the country. 
Pro-Keds protect the player against severe shock with an extra-thick heel cushion, a 
full-cushioned insole and a shockproof arch cushion. They allow safer starts, surer stops 
with an even-wearing molded suction sole. And now, with patented PowerLift —a firm elastic 
harness that keeps foot and shoe together — Pro-Keds actually let the player use all of his 
native speed and maneuverability with maximum safety. — *Optional—also available in “Low-Cut” 


United States Rubber 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 
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HARRY LITWACK 


















BASKETBALL COACH & 


The last whistle has blown for the 
1957 basketball season. The season has 
produced the usual bumper crop of star 
players and successful coaches. In the 


* 








ADOLPH RUPP 





HARRY LITWACK COACHES TEX WINTER 
Temple Kansas State 
HAROLD BRADLEY FORREST ANDERSON JIM WILLIAMS 
Duke Mich. State Colorado State 
FRED SCHAUS JIM SNYDER JOHN GRAYSON 
West Va. Ohio U. Idaho State 
ADOLPH RUPP GLEN ROSE PHIL WOOLPERT 
Kentucky Arkansas San Francisco " 





SOUTHEAST 
Coach: ADOLPH RUPP 
University of Kentucky 

Coach Adolph Rupp began this sea- 
son with material far below par for a 
championship course. He won the con- 
ference title, with Auburn and Ala- 
bama in hot pursuit, and entered the 
NCAA playoffs as the underdog, having 
lost 6 games in season play. They de- 
feated Miami of Ohio, Notre Dame, 
Temple and Seattle to become National 
Champions for the 4th time in the past 
ten years. Rupp has been accorded 
every honor available to a basketball 
coach, but we think this was his great- 
est achievement. It was a masterful 
coaching job by the nations “winning- 
est coach.” In 28 years at Kentucky, he 
has won 19 conference titles, 4 national 
championships and 8 invitational tourn- 
ament crowns. 

Other outstanding jobs were turned 
in by Dr. Eugene Lambert at Alabama 
and Joel Eaves at Auburn. After losing 
three of the first four games, Auburn 
recovered their predicted form and won 
ten straight games, including a 64-63 
victory over Kentucky. Eaves was 
named SEC coach of the year for the 
regular season, but since Kentucky 
picked up all the marbles at the big 
ring in Louisville, our coach of the 
year accolade must go to Adolph Rupp. 









Temple 


HAROLD BRADLEY 
Duke 





Player: BAILEY HOWELL 
Mississippi State 

MISSISSIPPI STATE’S BAILEY 
HOWELL, 6-7 junior center from Mid- 
dleton, Tenn., was by far the outstand- 
ing player in the Southeast for the 
1957-58 season. 

Besides hogging all honors in the 
rugged Southeastern Conference, How- 
ell was a first team All-America choice 
of the Basketball Writers of America 
for their selection in LOOK magazine 
and also the International News Ser- 
vice. 

The sparkling Maroon star was 
named on the second team All-Amer- 
ica by the Associated Press and third 
team by United Press and the National 
Basketball Coaches Association. 

Howell was named Player of the 
Year in the SEC by United Press and 
Most Valuable Player and honorary 
captain of All-SEC team chosen by As- 
sociated Press. He led voting in coaches 
poll and was top man in District Three 
selection. 


THE EAST 
Coach: HARRY LITWACK 
Temple 
Coach Litwack has been Temple’s 
head basketball coach the past five sea- 
sons, and during that span the Owls 
scored to national prominence. In the 





FRED SCHAUS 
West Va. 





past two seasons, Temple has won 3rd 
place honors in three National Tourna- 
ments. His 1958 team finished the sea- 
son with a 62-2 record, and extended 
the winning streak to 25 straight. They 
reached the semi-finals of the NCAA by 
defeating Maryland and Dartmouth. 
They lost to Kentucky but came back 
to defeat Kansas State for 3rd place. 
Player: GUY RODGERS 
Temple 

Guy Rodgers, a 6’ senior guard at 
Temple University, is our choice for 
Player of the Year in the East. He 
made virtually every all-opponent team 
and his brilliant play carried the owls 
to one of their best seasons. He aver- 
aged 20.1 points per game and was ? 
equally great on offense and defense. A 
great dribbler, Guy can shoot with 
either hand although a natural south- 
paw. He has amazing speed and a good 
change of pace. Coach Litwick calls 
Rodgers the best all-round player he 
ever coached. 


ATLANTIC COAST 


Atlantic Coast Conference 
Coach: HAROLD BRADLEY 
Duke 

It will be some time before Hal Brad- 
ley’s 1958 Duke team is forgotten in 
their region. The team, rich in veterans, 
wasn’t given a chance to come out on 
top of the tough Atlantic Coast Confer- 
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columns which follow are our picks of 
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the coaches and players of the year 
from the eight geographical regions 


which we cover. Here they are — our 
choice from the 1957 season 
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Washington & Lee Miami U. Idaho State 
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ence race this season, especially after 
the first month’s play when the record 
stood at 4-4. 

But then Bradley and assistant Fred 
Shabel decided on a course of action 
that was to take the Blue Devils to the 
top. It came after Maryland had lam- 
basted Duke, 74-49, at College Park. 
After that one, Bradley decided on five 
definite men, instead of trying to utilize 
all his lettermen. 

The team, made up of seniors Bob 
Vernon, Bobby Joe Harris, Bucky Al- 
len, Jim Newcome and Paul Schmidt, 
claimed N. C. State in two overtimes 
for the first victim. Undefeated West 
Virginia came next, in the string of 11 
straight. Duke beat North Carolina for 
the second time to sew up the confer- 
ence title in season play. 

Bradley’s “Flaming Five’, as the 
team became known, is probably his 
greatest thrill since coming to Duke 
in 1951. His Duke record stands at 153- 
64, with two conference titles. 


Player: PETE BRENNAN 
North Carolina 
Pete Brennan, 6’6”, 205 pounds, 21 
years of age, senior, Brooklyn, New 
York — handsome Pete stepped into 
the shoes vacated by Lennie Rosenbluth 
to lead ACC regular season scoring with 
480 points, averaging 20.9 points per 
game; played in 55 consecutive games; 


BAILEY HOWELL 
Miss. State 






GUY RODGERS 
Temple 


leads Carolina in rebounding with 279 
in 23 games; shared 332 rebounds to 
lead team last season; has 17.8 average 
for 78 college games; scored 32 points 
on two occasions this season to share 
total points scored in single game with 
Tommy Kearns; was voted to most All- 
Conference teams last season; made 
All-Dixie Classic, All-Kentucky Invi- 
tational Tourney Teams and All-ACC 
Team this season and is the possessor 
of uncanny jump shot, particularly ef- 
fective from corners. He is the Golden 
Boy of the Tar Heel Team. 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


Coach: FRED SCHAUS 
West Virginia University 


The greatest single ingredient in the 
23-1 regular-season record of West Vir- 
ginia’s basketball team this season must 
be regarded as the coaching of Fred 
Schaus. 

In just four years as a college coach, 
the 32 year old former pro star elevated 
the Mountaineers from something 
around the .500 mark to the nation’s 
first or second ranked team (depend- 
ing on which poll you follow). 

Schaus nurtured well-rounded but 
not superior personnel into a nearly 
unbeatable combination. West Vir- 
ginia’s only defeat in season play, was 





PETE BRENNAN 
North Carolina 


a four-point decision to Duke. They 
were upset by Manhattan in the NCAA 
regional tournament. 

When Schaus lost the services of Hot 
Rod Hundley, the NBA’s bonus draft 
choice, some observers believed it to be 
impossible to match the .722 winning 
percentage to which Hundley had led 
the team during Schaus’ first three 
years of coaching. But if his mettle 
had to be proven, Schaus did it this 
year with a .958 average. 


Player: DOM FLORA 
Washington & Lee 

Dom Flora, after four years and 109 
consecutive games as a varsity regular 
for Washington and Lee, closed out his 
college career with a whopping total of 
2,310 points. The mark ranks the 6-2 
guard as the fifth highest career scorer 
in major college basketball. His senior 
year’s performance netted his 634 
points and a 25.4 average, tops in the 
Southern Conference and well up in 
the top 10 in the nation. For the second 
year he was named to the Associated 
Press All-Conference first team, and 
for the third year he was named to the 
AP’s All-Virginia Big Six. In the con- 
ference play-offs in 1956 and 1957, 
Flora was named to the All-Tourna- 
ment five. But for all the Jersey City 
boy’s heroics, the Generals won only 


(Continued on next page) 
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JIM SNYDER 
Ohio U. 


9 and lost 16 this year, and for the 
first time in his career, Flora won’t be 
on hand when the conference’s top 
eight teams square off in Richmond. 


MIDWEST 


BIG TEN CONFERENCE 


Coach: FORREST ANDERSON 
Michigan State 


Michigan State’s Forrest (Forddy) 
Anderson is the erstwhile boy genius 
of basketball coaching. In his very first 
year as a head coach — at Great Lakes 
Navy in 1944— he was named “Coach 
of the Year” by the Chicago Basketball 
Writers’ Association. Forddy then was 
25. 

He has come a long way since that 
fine start, and has had many brilliant 
successes. At Bradley and now at Mi- 
chigan State his teams year after year 
have been national leaders. In 1957 his 
Spartan club tied for the Big Ten title 
and went on to the semi-finals of the 
NCAA tournament before bowing to 
North Carolina in triple over-time. 
This season again his club was in Big 
Ten contention all the way. 


Player: ARCHIE DEES 
Indiana 


Indiana’s miraculous head-ling drive 
to its fourth Big Ten championship in 
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GLEN ROSE 
Arkansas 


WAYNE EMBRY 
Miami U. 





the last six years, it was All-American 
Archie Dees who led the way with bril- 
liant shooting and all-around excel- 
lence. The 6-8 towhead from Mt. Car- 
mel, Ill., the Big Ten’s Most Valuable 
Player as a junior in 1957 and a good 
bet again this year, walked off with 
the scoring title for the second straight 
season, averaging 25.9 points a game 
on 362 points. He ranked as the na- 
tion’s seventh-ranking scorer, shot .489 
from the field and .807 from the free 
throw line. 

He was accorded All-American first 
team by the United Press and N.E.A. 
and second team Associated Press. 

Indiana won its last five games to 
cop the crown and Dees hit for 33, 27, 
37, 33 and 14 during the span. Overall, 
he pulled down more than 15 rebounds 
a game and his defensive prowess was 
considerable. 


MID-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


Coach: JIM SNYDER 
Ohio University 


Coach Jim Snyder completed the 
1957-58 season in undisputed posession 
of third place in the rugged league. 
This was at least two notches higher 
than most pre-season prognosticators 
predicted for the Bobcats. 


After having lost the two top scor- 


S.M.U. 


TEX WINTER 
Kansas State 


RICK HERRSCHER 







Idaho State 


ers from the 1956-57 team, which was 
the nation’s second highest scoring ma- 
jor college team with an 87.1 average, 
pollsters felt the "Cats would be hard 
pressed to equal the season mark or 
even the third place tie experienced a 
year ago in the conference. 

Snyder set eyebrows up when his 
team opened the season with a 76-68 
conquest of Indiana, co-champions of 
the Big Ten in 1956-57. Ohio U. also 
emerged as winner of the All-American 
City Tournament at Owensboro, Ky. 
They even surpassed last year’s aggre- 
gation when they set a new individual 
game scoring record of 116 points 
against Western Michigan on February 
8 on the home court. 

Snyder’s nine-season record at Ohio 
University, where he starred as a player 
and was a member of the Bobcat’s 1940- 
41 NIT team, is 112-92. His 1957-58 
record is the second best in that span 
and equals the highest number of vic- 
tories his teams have amassed. 


Player: WAYNE EMBRY 


Miami University 


Wayne Embry, Miami University’s 
candidate for All-America honors, went 
on a 40-point scoring spree against 
Xavier University and set a new sea- 
son scoring record with 589 points, bet- 
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JIM: WILLIAMS 
Colorado State 


tering his mark of 478 made last year. 
In rebounding Embry broke his 431 
record of last year with his 437 mark 
this year. At the season’s end he was 
in 14th place among the nation’s scor- 
ing leaders with a 24.5 average and in 
fifth place among the rebound leaders 
with a .207 percentage. Leading Miami 
to its second Mid-American Conference 
championship in two years he also won 
conference scoring honors for the sec- 
ond straight year with 288 points. 


SOUTHWEST 


Coach: GLEN ROSE 
Arkansas 


Glen Rose, of Arkansas, is our choice 
of Coach of the Year for the Southwest. 
His tie for the championship with aver- 
age material is considered one of his 
best coaching jobs. In 15 seasons at Ar- 
kansas, his teams have won 231 games 
and lost only 109. He has won 5 con- 
ference championships, the top record 
in the league among active coaches. 


Player: RICK HERRSCHER 
SMU 


Rick Herrscher, a unanimous choice 
for the Southwest Conference all-star 
basketball team, led the SMU Mustangs 
to the co-championship of the league 
this year and led the loop in scoring for 
conference games. 

The SMU athlete, who hails from 
Cleveland high in St. Louis, is recog- 
nized as one of the greatest “team 
leaders” in the history of the South- 
west. Often he was the only non-sopho- 
more in the SMU line-up and the first- 
year men credited his leadership for 
their poised performances. 

“Rick is the best all-round player I 
ever coached,” says Doc Hayes, Mus- 
tang mentor. “He can play any posi- 
tion on the court and star at all of 
them. He is just as outstanding on de- 
fense as on offense.” 
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MISSOURI VALLEY 
Coach: TEX WINTER 
Kansas State 

Tex Winter, Kansas State’s 36-year- 
old cage boss, has guided the Wildcats 
to two conference crowns in the last 
three years and never had a losing sea- 
son in five campaigns at K-State. 

Winter’s record as head coach (in- 
cluding two seasons as Marquette men- 
tor) 79 wins against 61 losses ahead of 
this season—easily his best of seven 
seasons coaching. 

The K-State coach is strong on fun- 
damentals, and regularly drills wild- 
cat cagers for a solid month on ball- 
handling, playmaking, and shooting be- 
fore he turns them loose to scrimmage. 
He also stresses fun in basketball, rea- 
soning that “nobody can play their 
best unless they are enjoying it.” 


Player: OSCAR ROBERTSON 
University of Cincinnati 


Oscar Robertson, the 6’ 5” 198-pound 
sophomore from Indianapolis, Indiana, 
was unanimously chosen for All Amer- 
ican and is destined to go into the rec- 
ords as one of the top players of all 
time. He was the Nation’s leading 
scorer with a 34.5 average, and set 
arena scoring records in five places 
this season; was voted top player to 
appear in both New York and Phila- 
delphia; plays all positions; is a great 
ball handler and feeder and the team’s 
leading rebounder; scored under 25 
points only twice all season, with a high 
mark of 56 and a low of 16. With a great 
variety of shots, he rewrote scoring 
records at both the University of Cin- 
cinnati and the Missouri Valley Con- 
ferences. 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
SKYLINE CONFERENCE 


Coach: JIM WILLIAMS 
Colorado State University 


Jim Williams took a pair of husky 


TONY WINDIS 
Wyoming 





he 


U.S.F. 


sophomores, two steady junior back- 
court men, and two seasoned seniors 
and moulded the lot into a “first six” 
that carried Colorado State University 
to its second-best season in its basket- 
ball history and a better-than-expected 
second place tie in the Skyline Confer- 
ence. 

Rapid development of the two sopho- 
mores under Williams’ expert teaching 
was probably the key to the Rams’ 
success. Pre-season guessers relegated 
Colorado State U. to a second division 
finish in the Skyline. But Williams 
taught his squad his smooth offensive 
pattern and clawing man-for-man de- 
fense so well that they knocked off the 
favored conference opponents right and 
left. One of the sophomores, 6-4% inch 
center Chuck Newcomb, was the team’s 
leading scorer and an all-conference 
pick, along with senior guard Stan Al- 
bert. The other soph, hustling forward 
Larry Hoffner, marked himself as an- 
other great comer. Senior forward Rich 
Gregory, tallest man at 6-5% (Williams’ 
success is the more remarkable because 
of the team’s limited height), and jun- 
ior guards Tobe Anderson and Sonny 
Blanton rounded out the six “regulars” 
who alternated for a 9-5 conference 
mark and a 14-11 season, exceeded only 
by the 1954 squad that won the Sky- 
line for CSU. 


Player: TONY WINDIS 
Wyoming 


Tony Windis, 165 pound junior from 
Woodside, New York, scored 538 points 
for the season. He tossed in 33 points 
against Michigan and scored 50 against 
New Mexico. Coach Bill Stockton of 
New Mexico, called him “the best 
player in America”. His own coach, Ev 
Shelton, says: “Tony has the finest pair 
of hands I have ever seen and under 
the basket he is the most dangerous 
scorer I have ever seen. Add to these 


(Continued on page 33) 
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LEE P. EILBRACHT and BOB KLAUS 


WHEN ROBERT FRANCIS KLAUS 
‘started matching his talents against 

other Big Ten teams last year as a 
sophomore, he was known chiefly as 
“Billy Klaus’ younger brother”. It 
didn’t take Klaus, a spirited short stop 
competing for Coach Lee Eilbracht’s 
Illinois squad, long to build a reputa- 
tion of his own. He did so well, in fact, 
that at the end of the season he was 
named to the All-Conference team— 
a rare achievement for a 19-year-old 
sophomore. 

Eilbracht recognized unusual talent 
in his enthusiastic infield star as soon 
as he joined the Illini freshman team. 

“It was easy to see that he had that 
rare ability of a natural ball player. He 
is very fast, has good—maybe great— 
hands. And he’s an intelligent player, 
a ways thinking ahead to the next 
play.” 

Eilbracht should know baseball talent 
when he sees it. He was an outstanding 
catcher for Illinois in 1943, 1946, and 
1947. He led the Big Ten in batting in 
the latter year with a .350 average. 
His coach, the late Walter “Wallie” 
Roettger, termed Eilbracht “th best 
prospect for major league baseball.” 

He joined professional circles at 
Davenport, Iowa, of the Class B Three 
I League in 1947, but his career was 
handicapped by a broken leg near the 
end of the season. After brief stays at 
Des Moines, Iowa, and Selma, Ala., he 
became a manager. 

When Eilbracht was managing Clin- 
ton, Iowa, of the Three I League in 
1949, he had on his team Billy Klaus, 
then a promising infielder, and now 
short stop of the Boston Red Sox. Klaus 


University of Illinois 


one day brought his younger brother, 
Bob, to a game and introduced him to 
Eilbracht. Eilbracht kept track of the 
younger Klaus’ career, although he 
didn’t see him play until after he grad- 
uated from high school. 

“Wallie’ Roettger died in 1952 and 
Eilbracht was named coach at Illinois. 
In the six seasons since, he has tied 
for two Big Ten championships. He has 
never had a losing season, and his I]lini 
have compiled an all-games record of 
101 won, 68 lost, and one tie. 

Bob Klaus, meanwhile, was achiev- 
ing success as a third baseman in Amer- 
ican Legion, high school, and Sunday 
baseball games around his home, Fox 
Lake, Illinois. 

“T guess I first began playing base- 
ball when I was about 10 years old,” 
Bob admits. “Dad got both Bill and me 
started playing. He used to hit ground- 
ers to us. Dad never played organized 
baseball, but he had a reputation as 
a pretty good outfielder in a local week- 
end league. 


“Bill has talked to me about some of 
the finer points of the game. But he 
couldn’t help me much during baseball 
season, since he was gone most of the 
time. 

“My uncle, Paul Lewis, was athletic 
director and coach at Grant Commu- 
nity High School, where I played. He 
encouraged me in baseball, and also in 
going to college,” Klaus says. 


“T’ve always had professional base- 
ball in the back of my mind since Bill 
made good, and since I thought I might 
have enough ability to try it. I defi- 
nitely want to finish my college edu- 





cation, however.” 

Klaus had little trouble in making 
the transition from high school to col- 
lege baseball. During his first season 
(1957) he stole five bases, to lead the 
Big Ten in that category, and batted 
.394, fourth best average in the league. 
He sparkled in the field, cutting off pos- 
sible hits, and making speedy double 
plays. 

Klaus admits that he had to get used 
to the more extensive use of signals 
and strategy in college baseball. The 
pitching and general caliber of play 
was about like he expected. 

Eilbracht, who is building his 1958 
Illini team around experienced pitching 
and good fielding, is leaning heavily on 
Klaus. 

“He’s almost a coach’s dream,” Eil- 
bracht says. “He has a great desire to 
play, a wonderful attitude, and takes 
coaching very well. I think Bob is a 
smarter base runner this season. He 
has fine natural speed and he’s learn- 
ing to use it. He is a good hitter. He 
guards the plate better, can hit to the 
opposite field, behind runners, etc. And 
he has good power, even though he’s 
not big.” 

Klaus made Eilbracht look like a 
prophet on opening day of the 1958 
season. Playing against Arizona State, 
he got four for five, including two 
home runs. 

Klaus plans to marry a home town 
sweetheart in September, but his base- 
ball future is less certain. Illinois op- 
ponents, however, are ready to con- 
cede that “Billy Klaus’ younger broth- 
er” is good enough to go a long way on 
his own ability. 
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Top-Flite #100 is made of the finest top-grain 
cowhide. Tanned a special Spalding way to 
feel tackier. Keeps its good feel no matter 
where you play. Inside, a lively butyl bladder 
and four layers of fabric insure perfect round- 
ness game after game. 

Available in new, visible tan color or yel- 
low. And like all Spalding products, it’s guar- 
anteed—unconditionally! 


ALDING 


sets the pace in sports 
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It is more economical to have 
your boys play with the best... 


Extensive torture tests prove that, due to its 
superior construction, the Spalding Top-Flite 
#100 will outplay, outlast and retain its size 
and shape longer than any lower-priced ball. 
The Spalding Top-Flite #100 is the official 
basketball of the Ivy League . . . official for 
all Big Ten televised games . . . choice of 
coaches and players all over the country. 
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By OLIVER JACKSON 


THE SPRINT RELAY 


Track Coach, Abilene Christian College 


i rm SprRINT RELAY has become the 
glamour event in the Southwest 
Track and Field Meets. Our weather in 
Texas and surrounding states is condu- 
cive to good sprinting, and we have 
fine sprinters in our high schools as 
well as our colleges. We have been 
very fortunate at Abilene Christian 
College to have some good sprinters to 
go with our Olympic champion, Bobby 
Morrow, during the past three seasons 
and as a result have had very fine 440 
and 880 relay teams. I think that a lot 
of our success has been due to the fact 
that our boys have worked very dili- 
gently on the passing of the baton 
which is so important in the success of 
a sprint relay team. You and I both 
realize that if you have a fine sprint re- 
lay team, that you must have some fine 
sprinters to begin with. But other than 
the fact that the sprinters are needed, 
you must be able to handle the baton 
with skill. We do some things in hand- 
ling the baton in the sprint relay that 
is not original with us but we have been 
fairly successful with it. We realize 
that many races are lost as a result of 
mishandling the baton. This is more 
true in the 440 relay than any other 
relay on the program. The longer the 
race you have, of course, the less em- 
phasis is placed on the exchange of the 
baton. The shorter the race, the more 
emphasis you place on the exchange of 
the baton. 

We work on passing the baton every- 
day after we get into our season. I 
feel toward passing the baton just like 
I do about running. The only way that 
a man can learn to run is to actually 
get out and run and I feel that the only 
way that men can pass the baton is to 
work on passing the baton every oppor- 
tunity they have. We use the passing of 
the baton on the grass at one-half to 
two-thirds speed as part of our warm- 
up procedure for our sprinters and 
hurdlers. 

I think it also essential that a coach 
use the positive rather than the nega- 
tive approach in trying to teach the 
handling of the baton for his sprinters. 
By this I mean that you need to make 
your boys feel relaxed and feel they 
are going to be successful rather than 
have the fear of dropping the baton. 
Your men are going to drop the baton 
occasionally when they are practicing 
on it and possibly sometime during the 
race. There is no one that feels any 


Oliver Jackson, graduate of Abilene 
Christian College, is in his eleventh year 
as head Track and Field Coach at his 
alma mater. He served from 1946 until 
1956 as the line coach in Football as well 
as Track Coach. During his ten years at 
Abilene Christian College all existing 
school records have been set. 

His track teams were conference cham- 
pions in the old Texas Conference five 
of the six years that his teams entered 
the conference race. During the six years 
of the NAIA Championships, his teams 
have been first three times and second 
three times. 

The sprint relay teams have gained 
worldwide fame during the past three 
years and, anchored by Olympic Cham- 
pion, Bobby Morrow, tied the world re- 
cord of 39.9 for the 440 Relay in 1957 
at the West Coast Relays in Fresno, Cali- 
fornia. 

He initiated and still directs the Abi- 
lene Christian College Track and Field 
Clinic which is held each year on the last 
Saturday in February. This clinic which 
was attended by 185 coaches during the 
last season, is a service to high school 
Track and Field Coaches of the West 
Texas and the Mexico areas. He is a 
member of the Advisory Committee for 
the NCAA Track Coaches Association. He 
served four years as Chairman of the 
NAIA Track Coaches Association. 





worse about dropping the baton than 
the boy himself, and for the coach to 
become extremely angry and give him 
that verbal blasting is to me the use 
of the negative approach rather than 
the positive. We try to point out to him 





the fact that handling the baton is a 
very simple procedure as long as the 
person stays relaxed, watches his point 
of take-off, and places his hand in the 
right position. We try to place the 
emphasis on the actual exchange on 
the incoming runner rather than the 
out-going runner. It is his job to keep 
a tight grip on the baton until such 
time as he feels a tug on the baton from 
the out-going runner, then of course he 
knows that his teammate has the baton 
firmly in his hand and only then does 
he release it. 


We work on the exchange both on 
the straight-a-way and the curve due 
to the fact that some of our sprint re- 
lay races are run out of a chute and 
others are run around two turns. In 
that case you will find that the boys 
are placed at different spots on the 
track. As a result, those that are used 
to changing on the _ straight-a-way 
sometimes have to change on the curve 
and vice versa. We try to use our finest 
starter in the number one position. It 
is to your advantage to have a boy who 
can get off the blocks and get a lead 
on the opponents. We then try to use 
our finest competitor, and our over-all 
best sprinter as our anchor man. In the 
second position, we use the boy we con- 
sider our number two sprinter, again 
feeling that if we can throw our team 
out in the lead it puts pressure on the 
opponents and causes them in some 
cases to overrun their mark or make 
a poor exchange. 

As you know, the exchange zone for 
the baton exchange between the two 
boys is twenty yards long. You might 
at first think that twenty yards is ample 
room for exchanging the baton be- 
tween two boys, but when they both 
are running at top speed, as they should 
be, they can cover the twenty yards in 
a very short period of time so the ex- 
change must be perfect. We try to 
make our exchange at the seventeen, 
eighteen or nineteen yard mark in the 
twenty yard zone. This of course, as I 
mentioned before, takes a lot of prac- 
tice and we work on this consistently 
during the week in preparation for our 
meet on Saturday. We use check marks, 
like all other teams, to determine when 
the outgoing runner should take off 
from his standing position within the 
twenty yard zone. Two of the marks 
are used outside of the zone to deter- 
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mine exactly when the outgoing run- 
ner begins his body lean forward, and 
the other mark determines when he 
actually leaves his position. Another 
mark within the zone determines when 
the runner will drop his hand in pre- 
paration for taking the baton. The first 
check mark we use is approximately 
38 feet from the back of the zone, vary- 
ing, of course, one or two feet within 
different runners. This is what we call 
our lean mark. By this, we mean that 
the outgoing runner begins an exag- 
gerated forward lean of the body in 
the direction he is going to run. In ad- 
dition, we use a second mark which 
is our actual take-off mark. This mark 
being approximately 23 feet from the 
back line of the take-off zone. This 
is the mark which determines the exact 
time the out-going runner raises his 
foot from the ground and leaves in 
full speed ahead. Approximately 13 
yards within the twenty yard zone we 
have another check which as I men- 
tioned, is the exact spot where our run- 
ner drops his hand in preparation for 
taking the baton from the in-coming 
runner. This check mark is extremely 
important in the early part of the sea- 
son until the boys become more auto- 
matic with the dropping of the hand. In 
fact, the latter part of the season many 
of our runners actually do not place 
the mark on the track. But early in 
the season we insist that they use the 
check mark to determine the exact 
time for dropping the hand. We believe 
this is very important because it gives 
a target for the incoming runner to 
shoot at in placing the baton. We be- 
lieve this early lean tends to get the 
boy in position similar to driving off 
the blocks. It helps a runner maintain 
balance, and also prevents the raring 
back action which takes place in the 
case of many runners just prior to 
taking the baton from the teammate. 


We do not place too much emphasis 
on having daylight between the two 
runners when the exchange of the 
baton is made. Some people insist that 
there be a yard or two of daylight be- 
tween the runners, but I do not think 
this is nearly so important as having 
both runners moving at top speed at 
the exact time the exchange is made. 
We try to emphasize in practice to 
the incoming runner that it is his job 
to try to overrun his teammate on every 
practice run when they are moving at 
top speed. If he has in his mind at all 
times that he is going to try to over- 
run his teammate, then, and only then, 
can they make a perfect exchange. If 
he does overrun his teammate, then it 
is necessary that we move the marks, 
which will determine the take-off point, 
back a foot or so. If he is not reaching 
the runner, then it would be essential 


(Continued on page 40) 
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RUN FOR CONDITIONING 


peer is a game of fielding, throw- 
ing, hitting and running. It is a 
game played with the hands, the arms, 
and the legs. The stronger the hands 
and the arms the better a player 
throws; the stronger the legs the better 
he runs; and the better he throws and 
runs the more successful he becomes. 
Very simple, isn’t it? 

The legs and the arms are most im- 
portant in playing this game. The eyes 
and the heart can remain strong for 
many years but not the arms and the 
legs. The individual player or coach 
must prescribe a program of training 
necessary to keep the individual play- 
er’s legs strong. 

Since the condition of the arms and 
the legs determines to a considerable 
extent the ability of a baseball player, 
the problem of helping the player ac- 
quire speed and skills is a very impor- 
tant one. 

There are various activities which 
can be combined so that the condition- 
ing of both the arms and the legs can 
be developed at the same time. 

A player must be able to run for- 
ward, backwards, to the right, and to 
the left. Running of an organized na- 
ture is the best way in the world to 
condition the legs of any athlete in or- 
der to improve the technique and en- 
durance for running. 

A player must be able to throw the 
ball overhand, underhand, sidearm, and 
backhand. At times he will have to 
pitch the ball a short distance and at 
other times make a long throw and all 
throws should be as accurate as pos- 
sible. Throwing and running should be 
emphasized the moment a player comes 
on the field and re-emphasized through- 
out the entire practice period. 

Practice in running and fielding can 
begin by having the players circle the 
baseball field two or three times for a 
distance of one-half to three-fourths 
mile at about one-half speed. This can 
be done with players in pairs separated 
15 to 20 feet from their partners. They 
toss a ball back and forth on the 
ground to each other as they run. When 
they do this, they are bending and 
fielding the ball 25 to 35 times. 

Throwing practice should be organ- 
ized also. The players should pair off 
fer throwing as soon as they have fin- 
ished their laps. This period of practice 
will vary from day to day but should 
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By JIM WHATLEY 





Coach Whatley was a great all-round 
athlete at the University of Alabama, 
where he was outstanding in football, bas- 
ketball and baseball and also lettered in 
track. 

Following his graduation in 1936, he 
played three years professional football 
with the Brooklyn Dodgers. He began 
his coaching career at Western Carolina 
College, where he was Athletic Director 
and head coach of football, basketball 
and baseball for three years. From 1942 
to 1946 he served in the U. S. Navy and 
then became line coach and head basket- 
ball coach até the University of Mississippi 
(1946-49.) He joined the staff at the 
University of Georgia in 1950 as head 
coach of basketball and baseball and assis- 
tant in football. He relinquished his bas- 
ketball duties in 1952. 


Whatley has done a great job with base- 
ball at Georgia, winning the S.E.C. pen- 
nant in 1953-54 and being runner-up in 
1955. His 1956 team was runner-up in 
the Eastern division of the conference, 
compiling a 16-7 record. He is a member 
of the NCAA baseball rules committee 
and is also on the U. S. Olympic baseball 
committee for 1960. 





be for at least ten minutes prior to any 
game condition throwing. 

Throwing practice for the different 
positions should vary somewhat. In- 
fielders should start warming up at a 
distance of 90 feet. Outfielders should 
be at least 125 feet apart and the pitch- 
ers should always warm up at about 
60 feet. This should be a daily standard 
procedure for all men. Every throw 
made, regardless of distance, should be 


Baseball Coach, University of Georgia 


made at a target and no throw made 
at random. 

While warming up, the infielders 
should practice each type of throw that 
they might be required to make in a 
ball game, including underhand, side- 
arm, and overhand throw. The outfield- 
ers should concentrate on the overhand 
throw and go through the body motions 
necessary to making the long accurate 
throw. 

Extra running can be done in every 
phase of practice without the players 
actually realizing the amount of run- 
ning. Some of these ways are listed 
here. 

When taking batting practice, the 
first two weeks the hitter is limited to 
one fairly hit ball and runs it out un- 
der game conditions. If he fouls the 
ball out of the park, he must retrieve 
it himself and can take his turn at bat 
again providing he returns before three 
men have followed him at bat. If more 
than ten men are taking part in the 
hitting, each man runs out each ball as 
under game conditions plus taking 
a lap around the field. To vary this, 
players may at times hit in pairs. They 
each hit four fair balls but must take 
off for first base full speed for a dis- 
tance of 30 feet. 

While the first player is returning, 
his partner will hit and take off. They 
each will repeat this procedure until 
four balls have been hit by each of 
them. Practice of starting toward first 
base with all speed after hitting the 
ball is most important and must be 
done every day. 

Rather than have the men run com- 
pletely around the field after each time 
at bat they may run out each ball hit, 
full speed past first base and coast on 
to second base. Then on the next hit 
ball the man on second scores from 
second base regardless of where the 
ball is hit. The defense makes no play 
on the runner scoring in this drill, but 
a third base coach can be used to en- 
courage the runner to make the turn 
at third correctly and to check on the 
runner’s touching of the base. 

A fast start is very important when 
a player bunts the ball to get on base. 
Players may practice bunting the ball 
to get on base and also to sacrifice. This 
is done with a defensive team on a 
competitive basis. On the sacrifice bunt, 
the start should not be emphasized at 
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all; but the player should concentrate 
on placing the ball on the ground. 
However, players should be encouraged 
to run the ball out at full speed. 

When practicing steal take-offs, the 
pitchers on the mound are used to hold 
the runner on first. Emphasis is placed 
only on the start and on footwork. The 
runner goes on to second base. The 
pitcher moves to second base where he 
joins the first baseman in a run-down 
of the man who has come down on the 
steal. In these exercises, the pitchers 
get running practice as does the man in 
the trap. Regardless of position, all men 
should take part in steal and run-down 
drill, with catchers, pitchers, and in- 
fielders taking part on defense. 

Infield practice can be made inter- 
esting and can provide very valuable 
running experiences if infielders make 
the play, and then cover another base 
for the return throw. Examples — 

1. THtrRD BASEMAN: (a) Fields the 
ball to his left, makes the play to first 
baseman and then returns to third base 
to take the throw from first base. (b) 
Makes the throw to second base, re- 
turns to third base for return throw. 
(c) Fields bunt, throws to first base, 
then covers home for return throw. 

2. SHORTSTOP: (a) Fields the ball to 
his right, makes a throw to first base- 
man, then covers third to take the re- 
turn throw from first baseman. (b) 


Makes the throw to the catcher, then 
covers second base to take the return 
throw from the third baseman. 

3. SECOND BASEMAN: (a) Fields the 
ball to his left, makes the play to sec- 
ond base, then covers first base for re- 
turn throw. (b) Fields the ball to his 
right, makes the play to first base and 
covers second. (c) Fields the ball. on 
the base line, throws to third base, then 
covers second base for the return 
throw. 

4. First BASEMAN: (a) Fields the 
ball to his right, throws to second and 
covers first for the return throw. (b) 
Fields the ball to the right, throws to 
third base and returns to first. (c) 
Fields a bunt, throws to second and 
covers first base for the return throw. 

5. CaTCHER: (a) Fields the bunt, 
throws to first and covers home for the 
return throw. (b) Fields the bunt, 
throws to third and then covers home. 
(c) Fields the bunt, throws to second 
and then covers third base. 

All these maneuvers in the infield 
are done in addition to the regular in- 
field practice. The first baseman should 
always play his normal distance from 
first base while taking infield practice 
in order to practice running to the base 
at full speed on each ball hit to the 
other infielders. 

The pitchers, even though they prob- 
ably will not play as often as other 


members, should do as much running 
if not more than anyone on the club so 
that they become agile and quick. The 
pitchers hit and run with other mem- 
bers of the club. They must be drilled 
to move right and left quickly. They 
must do short sprints and much jog- 
ging. Two drills are helpful: (1) The 
Right and Left Drill — The coach faces 
the pitcher about 15 feet in front and 
tosses a ball to the pitcher’s left for 
him to field. The pitcher fields the ball 
and tosses it to the coach. The coach 
has already tossed another ball to the 
pitcher’s right, and he must rush and 
field it. This is done from 10 to 25 
times. This drill can be repeated two 
or three times each practice session. 
(2) Figure “8” Drill — With a ball in 
hand the pitcher sprints 35 yards, tosses 
the ball to a teammate whom he passes, 
then continues 35 more yards for a 
throw from his teammate. This drill is 
repeated from 8 to 12 times daily. 

One of the toughest jobs in baseball 
coaching is keeping the pitchers in con- 
dition and running enough when they 
are not actually on the mound. Each 
pitcher should work on the mound ev- 
ery day a short period the first couple 
of weeks of spring practice. They never 
do a good job for batting practice, to 
develop hitters, because it is only hu- 
man nature for them to want to make 

(Continued on page 41) 
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« Total protection against teeth getting 
chipped, broken or knocked out. 


2. Non-interference with breathing or 
speaking. 


3. Individual fitting around each tooth. 
4. A $250 insurance policy free. 


IMPORTANT: Featherbite is inexpensive. The 
average retail price is approximately $5.00. 
Group purchases at reduced cost. 


Manufactured by FEATHERLAX Corp. 
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in contact sports is FEATHERBITE. 


U. S. PAT. $2,705,492 


ON YOUR SQUAD! 


According to leading sports authorities, the safest mouth protector ever devised to protect athletes 


A properly protected athlete has greater confidence, more aggressiveness. And the ultimate proof 
will show up in the win column where all the statistics are tabulated. 


Here are the actual facts on athletic injuries contained in a report by a prominent insurance company: 


Incidence of dental injuries to athletes (All Sports) 
Incidence of dental injuries to FEATHERBITE Wearers 


73 out of 2,800 
1 out of 2,800 








In other words, the teeth of an athlete protected by Featherbite are 7200% safer... 



















GYMNASTICS FOR YOUNG AMERICA? 


By LYLE WELSER 
Gymnastics Coach, Ga. Tech 


17? 


= EFINITELY, YES!”, is the answer to 

the title of this article. What’s 
more, it should be a part of every phy- 
sical education program for youngsters, 
both boys and girls from 6 years up- 
ward. The seemingly natural reaction 
of many administrators and many 
teachers of physical education is to 
claim that they are already too busy 
and haven’t the time, the equipment or 
the interest on the part of the young- 
sters. Unquestionably all these answers 
can be classified in the realms of pure 
rationalization reeking with a desire 
to do no more than the job demands, or 
they may be guilty of sheer indifference 
to the genuine needs of modern youth. 

Gymnastics as a sport has undergone 
some drastic changes and the shop- 
worn argument of being too formal, 
now must give way, as this activity 
takes on a new fresh and wholesome 
appearance. In the past gymnastics has 
been condemned most glibly by the 
least experienced. One of the argu- 
ments against the sport was to portray 
a young child supporting himself on 
the side horse, displaying bad posture 
with rounded shoulders, a sunken chest 
and a hunched back. Today competi- 
tion stresses good form from 50 to 70% 
and good form is synonymous with 
good posture where the head is held 
up, back arched, chest elevated, abdo- 
men in, knees straight, legs together 
and toes pointed. It also stresses good 
execution which includes’ smooth, 
graceful, flowing movements, free from 
fumbling, loss of balance, undue pauses, 
short cuts or extra swings. Herein per- 
fection depends upon a practical work- 
ing knowledge of the basic laws of me- 
chanics and a well coordinated neuro- 
muscular system. Artistic gymnastics 
is a term frequently heard in compe- 
titive circles and the gymnast is af- 
forded a medium of expression calling 
upon his ability to create new skills 
and new combinations of same. How 
different all this is from the old regi- 
mented, militaristic marching type of 
gymnastics of yesteryear. 

From a physical fitness standpoint, 
gymnastics stands right at the top. No 
gymnasts of any consequence is found 
lacking in any of the basic factors of 
fitness, namely strength, power, bal- 
ance, flexibility, agility and endurance, 
all of which are used in overcoming the 





Coach Welser graduated from Kittan- 
ning, Pennsylvania High School and 
Springfield College, receiving his B.S. de- 
gree and Master of Education degree. He 
served as Health Club Director at Bridge- 
port, Connecticut Y.M.C.A. 1934-42; on 
faculty devoting half time to Research in 
Physical Fitness at the University of Illi- 
nois 1942-46. 


Since 1946, he has been Professor of 
Physical Education at Georgia Tech, 
where he has done an outstanding job in 
gymnastics. He has done pioneering work 
in spreading gymnastics to high schools 
in the Southeast. His leadership in this 
field is reflected in the offices he has 
held: Southeast AAU Chairman of Gym- 
nastics since 1946 and member of Na- 
tional AAU Gymnastics Committee; Presi- 
dent Southern Intercollegiate Gymnastic 
League; Past President of the National 
Association of American Gymnastics 
Coaches; Founder, Past President and 
now Honorary Life -Time President of the 
National Gymnastic Clinic at Sarasota, 
Florida; Member of the NCAA Gymnastics 
Rules Committee for 7 years, now chair- 
man and Member of the U. S. Olympic 
Gymnastic Committee. 





master of all opponents, gravity. 
Those of us engaged in testing thous- 
ands of students over the years can 
well understand the value of this type 
of activity in combating the evils of a 
soft pampered life. Push buttons and 


work saving gadgets have saved us — 
for what? Perhaps saved us to stagnate, 
saved us to become inactive completely, 
even though we know that inactivity is 
deadly and perhaps the real number 
one killer. An activity such as gymnas- 
tics is extremely captivating and fas- 
cinating as well as challenging — and 
so along with this goes the physical 
conditioning which incidentally can be 
enjoyed in later life as well — by boys 
and girls—and by men and women. 
In scrutinizing the physiques of men 
and women, we do not find the for- 
merly depicted heavily muscled body 
types among good gymnasts; they are 
the long muscled lithe or “greyhound” 
type. This type of activity demands this 
type of build and when Miss Universe, 
Miss America and Miss Tennessee and 
the like turn out to be gymnasts, 
women can rest their arguments against 
gymnastics, for truly gymnastics can 
add much to the body beautiful and 
be absolutely barren of the knotty mus- 
cle type, that type so often associated 
with such a sport. Certainly the women 
can improve their feminine charm by 
having good muscle tone rather than 
soft flabbiness. A great deal more can 
be said for physical fitness and phy- 
sique, but time and space are limited. 


PSYCHOLOGICALLY, there are strong 
arguments for developing confidence 
and courage to say nothing of the keen 
sense of perception, judgment of tim- 
ing, distance, kinesthetic sense, self ex- 
pression and teamwork. Psychologi- 
cally speaking, one, within limitations, 
can only be as good as he thinks he can 
be, so it follows that a gymnast can 
learn to believe in himself, otherwise 
there can be no success. As one enjoys 
the measures of success, he learns to 
change the “I can’t” attitude to the “I 
can” attitude. 


SOCIOLOGICALLY speaking, anything 
which tends to improve the individual, 
tends to improve society — and so edu- 
cationally speaking the entire activity 
is defensible. Occasionally there are 
accidents, usually due to carelessness, 
but do we stop riding in automobiles 
even though we kill some 40,000 per- 
sons in America each year? .Truly a 
good instructor or coach, well trained, 
can make the sport about as safe as 
any other activity. 

Now supposing the reader is sold on 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Here is the world’s finest Trampoline — 
naturally Nissen built it. Exclusive ellip- 
tical steel tubing gives the frame a neat 
modern look. The elliptical shape also 
prevents the frame from twisting while 
the Trampoline is in use. Allows protec- 
tion pads to lie flat. Provides a more rigi 
base for suspension of the bed. 


Nissen’s 1958 design features Nissen qual- 
ity in 14 new features in this handsome 
new model including: 


Perma Finish— All tubing is pressure 
steam cleaned, phosphorized, undercoat- 
ed and final enamel finish is baked on. 
This process gives all Nissen Trampoline 
frames maximum resistance to chipping, 
scratching or discoloration. 


Du Pont Nylon webbing and threads — 
Especially treated to retard any possible 
deterioration and damage from the sun’s 
ultra violet rays. Triple stitched under 


more than 2 tons of pressure to insure 
ermanent shape and tautness for ever 
onger usage. 


Nissen Lock on roller stands — Locks 
roller stand positively in place while 
trampoline is being folded. All Nissen 
Trampolines Flashfold in seconds. 


Adjustable Trampoli bles— Cables are 
tough, keep their elasticity. Nissen’s ex- 
clusive adjustable design permits quick 
adjustment for individual preference. 
Their fast positive springing action will 
even add new life to older beds. 


Nissen’s Research Program has developed 
this new Trampoline that can’t be imi- 
tated. Exclusive design features and man- 
ufacturing experience assure you of the 
finest available Trampoline. The strongest, 
most rigid, springiest, bounciest, lightest 
weight Tramp ever built. Sold and serv- 
iced throughout the world. Write for new 
1958 catalog. *Reg. Trade Mark 





If it isn’t a wa i Ss S e Re it isn’t a Trampoline* 
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NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 
200 A Avenue NW, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Nissen Trampoline of Canada, Ltd. 
8 Colborne St., Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada 


Nissen Trampoline Co., Ltd. 
Hainault Works, Hainault Road, Chadwell Heath, 
Romford, Essex, England 
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USEFUL TENNIS DRILLS 


yee! OF ALL, let me say that this 
article will be of limited value to 
the advanced tennis instructor, coach, 
or player. It is intended for those 
coaches and players who are inexperi- 
enced, the high school coach with little 
tennis background, the college coach 
with limited background, and the play- 
er who cannot have the benefit of the 
experienced instructor. 

I don’t believe there are many ath- 
letes who waste as much time as do 
tennis players when they are not play- 
ing a match. How many times have 
you seen two players out on the court 
just hitting down the middle of the 
court with apparently nothing in mind? 
They are just out there hitting back 
and forth, back and forth, practicing 
nothing and accomplishing very little. 
I believe it is of the utmost importance 
for any player going out on the court 
to practice to work diligently at some 
goal. Never let your players just go out 
and hit. Always have them working on 
some phase of their game, always try- 
ing to accomplish something. 


Here at Duke we have a practice 
schedule which we adhere to as much 
as possible. We practice hard two hours 
each day before the season starts, and 
a similar length of time after the sea- 
son starts except on the day before a 
match. Then we cut the practice time 
to one hour. We try to conduct our 
practice on an organized basis in a 
similar manner to any other college 
sport practice. We try to eliminate as 
much as possible all miscellaneous ten- 
nis activity and strive to always be 
working on something. 


Our drills are set up on a “game 
situation” basis, i.e., we try to drill on 
actual match situations. We feel that it 
makes a player think a lot more about 
certain situations when he has prac- 
ticed intently on them and his exe- 
cution of shots is more consistent when 
he has practiced the same shot time 
after time. 


I hope then that the following drills 
can be adapted to your tennis program 
and that they will produce the same 
results that we have found here at 
Duke. 


1. We start our practice by taking 
ten or fifteen minutes to warm up by 
hitting down the middle of the court 
from a position about two yards in 
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By WHIT COBB 


Tennis Coach, Duke University 





Coach Cobb is a native of Durham, 
North Carolina and a graduate of David- 
son College where he was winner of 12 
varsity letters in basketball, tennis and 
track. He was All-Conference basketball 
player in 1948-49-50, Southern Confer- 
ence Doubles Champion in 1950 and 
Southern Conference Athlete of the Year 
in 1950. He was State Doubles Champion 
three times. 

This is his third year at Duke as head 
tennis coach, freshman basketball coach 
and physical education instructor. In his 
first year, Bobby Green of Duke won the 
Atlantic Coast Conference Singles Cham- 
pionship and last year Leif Beck and 
Don Romhilt won the Conference Doubles 
title for the Blue Devils. 





back of the baseline. Each player takes 
his turn at volleying, moving to a posi- 
tion approximately half way between 
the service line and the net. 

2. After the warmup period we 
spend thirty minutes hitting down the 
sidelines and from corner to corner, 
which are actual match shots. If two 
right-handed players are working out 
together they will hit forehand to back- 
hand down the lines, and forehand to 
forehand and backhand to backhand, 
corner to corner. 

3. Next we play two games of “twen- 
ty one.” The score is kept as in ping- 
pong although no service is permitted. 
After each point is scored either player 
can start the next rally by hitting a 


ground stroke. This drill is for depth 
on ground strokes. It makes a player 
think about hitting deep. A point is 
scored against a player if he hits a 
ground stroke and it lands between the 
net and the service line or out of the 
playing court. No volleying is permit- 
ted and no player can advance to the 
net. 


4. Serve and volley drill. This drill is 
of importance to both singles and dou- 
bles play. It will build volleying con- 
fidence in an inexperienced player and 
will improve his “net rushing” game 
tremendously. The server serves a me- 
dium paced, deep serve and advances 
to the net. As he sees the receiver be- 
gin his return he stops, crouches, and 
getting up on his toes, he prepares to 
volley the return of service. In the 
drill, we have the receiver hit his re- 
turn back to the server who then at- 
tempts to volley to a point as far away 
from the receiver as possible and then 
advance to a closer position to the net, 
approximately halfway between the 
net and the service line and slightly 
on the side toward the ball. After the 
first volley, the receiver still hits his 
shots directly at the server who again 
tries to volley as far away from the 
receiver as possible. This drill soon 
teaches the server how to handle both 
volleys and half-volleys under match 
situations. True, in a match the ball 
will not be hit to the man at the net 
exactly in this manner but a player 
must first learn how to handle volleys 
he should make easily and we have 
found this drill to be very effective in 
that respect. 


5. Move around volley. Two players 
working together can get tremendous 
benefit from this drill in that it teaches 
the net man anticipation and gives the 
player on the baseline an opportunity 
to develop soft, angled passing shots, 
and delicate lobs. The player in the 
back court moves the volleyer around 
by hitting soft angled shots from side 
to side and mixing them up with drives 
and lobs. The net man tries to hit every 
volley right back to the player on the 
baseline. Besides improving anticipa- 
tion which is so important to net play, 
this drill is a great conditioner. 


6. One serve only singles and dou- 
bles. We believe that the double fault 
is the biggest sin a player can commit 
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| on the tennis court. We try to impress 
upon our players the utmost impor- 
| tance of getting that first serve in, not 
only from the double fault angle but 

also from the psychological warfare 
angle. We have found that the main 
reason players serve double faults and 
why they miss the first serve is because 
they just don’t think about it enough 
and don’t work at it hard enough. We 
play set after set, therefore, allowing 
the servers only one serve per point. 
It’s amazing what happens to the big, 
one-in-ten, cannon-ballers. Not only 
does it improve their service but their 
over-all game is affected because of the 
thinking involved. 

These are the drills we have found 
effective here at Duke. Two ideas to go 

along with them which are the most 

important things players can learn: 

1. The more you play, the better you 
will be, and 

2. The harder you try each time you 
play, the quicker will be your progress. 


Balance 


IS THE 


SECRET 


A perfect balance of 
superior design, mate- 
rials and craftsman- 
ship* have produced 
the finest in rackets for 
over 50 years. 
*Magnan crafts- 


men average 17 
years’ experience. 





@ The Professional has added strength 
and resiliency with the new smaller 
head. 


@ Short handle pallets with long fibre- 
sealed throat. 


@ Finest imported English calfskin, bev- 
eled edge grip with gold line. 





For New All Steel 
Gym Apparatus 


SERPS 


‘ STAR CO. — Litchfield, Mich. 
Lincoln 2-2022 


Catalog and price list available on request. 


MAGNAN RACKET CORP. 


NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. 































© Maximum protection 
© Amazingly lightweight 
© Low initial cost 

© Fits perfectly 

© Negligible upkeep 

© Weatherproof 

© Prevents injuries 

© Completely sanitary 

© Moisture proof 

© Will not cause fatigue 


Polvonite is U.S. 
Rubber shock 
absorbing 
ENSOLITE® foam with 
Protection Equipment 
Company’s tough 
PEC-10 coating. 


Contoured PEC-10 
coated Shoulder Pads 
with Roll-away 

neck line. 














KNEE PADS 
PEC-10 is a Formula of The Protection Equipment Co, 
SEE YOUR POLVONITE® DEALER OR WRITE 


PROTECTION EQUIPMENT COMPANY SAssiviwve 


HIP PADS 
Ensolite is a product of The U.S. Rubber Co. 


THIGH GUARDS 





ORIGINATORS OF PLASTIC COATED ALL FOAM MATS AND FIBRELESS ALL FOAM SHOULDER PADS 
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WRESTLING CHAMPIONSHIPS 


By CLYDE PARTIN 


Southeastern Intercollegiate, Georgia AAU 


THE 12th ANNUAL SOUTHEASTERN IN- 
TER COLLEGIATE WRESTLING CHAMPIOV 
sHI_s were held February 28 and March 
1, 1958 at the Emory University gym- 
nasium, Emory University, Georgia. 

Forty-six contestants representing 
five colleges in the Southeastern area 
took part in the two-day meet. 

Auburn, with 94 points, lived up to 
its pre-tournament favored role by eas- 
ily outdistancing second place Univer- 
sity of Chattanooga which scored 59 
points. Auburn took home seven indi- 
vidual championships with 1957 cham- 
pions Gerald Cresap (130 Ibs.) and Bob 
Mason (137 lbs.) leading the way. 
Leonard Ogburn, partially blind, 147- 
lb. Auburn grappler, looked very good 
in winning the championship in his 
weight class. 

This was a well-coached and well- 
conditioned team, typical of the fine 
teams that have carried the Auburn 
banner high in Southeastern wrestling 
circles for many years under Coach A. 
W. “Swede” Umbach. This victory 
made it twelve straight Southeastern 
Wrestling Championships for the Au- 
burn mat mentor. 

The University of Chattanooga under 
Coach A. J. Nardo came on fast in the 
finals to take home two gold medals 
and three second-place medals. Ronald 
Bratcher, 157-lb. entry, won first place 
by defeating Don Mull of Maryville 
6-5 in a very exciting match. Lloyd 
Hubbert, heavyweight, pulled a major 


Coach A. W. Umbach (Auburn) receiving trophy from Dr. 
Dudley Degroot (Emory University), Faculty Chairman of 
Athletics. 








Coach Clyde Partin is instructor in 
Physical Education and Director of serv- 
ice program at Emory University. Secre- 
tary of Southeastern Intercollegiate 
Wrestling Coaches Association . .. Var- 
sity wrestling coach since 1957 . . . Chair- 
man, Georgia AAU wrestling committee 
and Tournament Director for Georgia 
AAU wrestling championships and South- 
eastern Intercollegiate Wrestling Cham- 
pionships. 





upset when he decisioned John Haw- 
kins of Maryville 3-1. The winning 
points came with about 3 seconds left 
in the match. 

The University of the South wrest- 
lers of. Coach Horace Moore repeated 
their third-place finish of 1957 by scor- 
ing 51 points. While taking only one 
first place, they took three second 
places, two third places and one fourth 
place to make it a real battle with 
University of Chattanooga for second 
place. Ned Harris, 115-lb. grappler, 
captured first place to get the Sewanee 
boys off to a good start. 

Maryville College and Emory Uni- 
versity battled it out for fourth place 
honors and when the final whistle was 
blown both teams had 35 points to their 
credit. Although neither team had a 
gold medal winner they were well rep- 
resented with a number of second, 
third, and fourth place finishes. Cap- 
tain Don Sears, former Baylor prep 


(Continued on page 40) 


THE Georcia AAU Closed Junior and 
Senior Division Wrestling Champion- 
ships were held February 13th and 
14th at Emory University. 

The Junior Division was open only 
to high school students and proved to 
be the largest and most successful 
wrestling tournament ever conducted 
by the AAU in Georgia. In contrast to 
last year’s tournament when only two 
full teams and two partial teams en- 
tered with thirty-seven wrestlers rep- 
resented, this year saw seven full teams 
and several unattached men swell the 
total number of entries in the Junior 
Division to 110. This remarkable in- 
crease was due to the great interest 
which is now being shown in wrestling 
in the high schools over the nation in 
general and in the Atlanta area in 
particular. 

Druid Hills High School, under new 
Coach H. L. McCright continued its 
winning ways by nosing out J. D. 
“Red” Lynch’s fighting Cadets from 
Georgia Military Academy 110-106. 
Druid Hills claimed four champion- 
ships, Georgia Military Academy five, 
and North Fulton and Marietta one 
championship each. 

While the fight for first place was 
strictly a two-team affair, Henry Grady 
High School and North Fulton High of 
Atlanta furnished some strong opposi- 
tion with Grady ending up in third 
place with 50 points and North Fulton 

(Continued on next page) 


EMORY UNIVERSITY WRESTLING TEAM — 1958 
Front Row (Kneeling) Left to Right: Bob Smith, Ted Wilson, 





Don Sears, Jim Askew, Dave Byars, Charles Rumble. Back Row 
(Standing) Left to Right: Coach Clyde Partin, Mike O’Neal, 
Mike McKool, Buck Cumming 


s, Bill Posenecker. 
ae . 
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in fourth place with 41 points. Grady 
and North Fulton, under Coaches Ers- 
kine Russell and Frank Jernigan re- 
spectively, although newcomers to the 
mat game showed considerable skill 
and promise to be teams to reckon with 
in the very near future. 

Westminster, under Coach David 
Lauderdale, and Marietta High School, 
under Coach Dana Eastham, and Cham- 
blee High School, under Coach Sam 
Edenfield, also showed great promise. 

In the Senior Division, Emory Uni- 
versity edged out the Atlanta YMCA 
34-31. The YMCA and Emory both took 
two championships each. The feature 
match in the Senior Division pitted 
Harold Westervelt, former Southern 
Conference AAU Champion in the 167- 
lb. class, against Dana Eastham, former 
Intercollegiate titleholder. Westervelt 
took a hard-fought decision 8-6. 

Approximately 1200 rabid fans saw 
the two-day affair at Emory University. 
Quarterfinals were held Thursday af- 
ternoon with semi-finals being held 
Friday afternoon and the finals Friday 
night. With the number of entries be- 
ing so large, two mats were in opera- 
tion throughout the tournament. 

Standard AAU medals were awarded 
to the first three place winners in each 
division. A handsome trophy was also 
presented to the winning team in each 
Division. 


PNP WN WN Slr CNP WE SNE GND SNE wNr wie phe 


Individual placings are as follows: 
JUNIOR DIVISION 
100-Ib. Class 


. John Trusdell (Georgia Military Academy) 


Lenn Christie (Grady High — 


. Charles Berman (Druid 


108-lb. Class 
Fabian Boudreau (Unattached) 
Bill Morris (Druid Hills) 
Joe Haas (were ot 

15-lb. Class 

Nicky teeuir (Druid Hills) 
Richard Gasper (Unattached — GMA) 
Wally White (North Fulton) 

123-lb. Class 


Eddie Saunders (Druid Hills) 

Martin Kite (Georgia Military Academy) 

Earl Jackson (Unattached — Druid Hills) 
130-lb. Class 


. Mike Jennings (Georgia Military Academy) 


Steve Orenstein (Graay High Scnool) 
Bob Morris (Druid Hills) 
137-Ib. Class 
Dale George (Georgia Military Academy) 
Joe Harris (North Fulton) 
Reggie Brooker (Druid Hills) 
147-lb. Class 
Ronnie Chastain (Druid Hills) 
Larkin Roberts (Ga. Military Academy) 
Charles Elliott (Unattached — Druid Hills) 
157- Class 
Joe Kozloski (Marietta High School) 
Ron Ringwall (Georgia Military Academy) 
Harry Clark (Druid Hills) 

167-lb. Class 
Phil Crawford rs gc — Academy) 
Warren Budd (Druid Hills) 


. Bill Plunkett — Fulton) 


7-lb. Class 


. Jerry McGinty" (Druid Hiils) 


Ronald Goings (Grady High School) 

Henry Kimball (Ga. Military Academy) 
191-Ib. Class 

Bob Newman (North Fulton) 

David Viness (Druid Hills) 

Lee Hansen (Georgia Military Academy) 
Heavyweight 

Buck Buchanan (Ga. Military Academy) 


. Larry Lefkowitz (Grady High School) 


Don Adams (Druid Hills) 
SENIOR DIVISION 
137-lb. Class 
Ben Lacy (Atlanta YMCA) 
Charles Rumble (Emory University) 
147-lb. Class 
Jim Askew (Emory ) 


. Lawson Hamilton TUnattached) 


os he Se fh 


157-lb. Class 


. Joe Greer (Unattached) 


Bill Miller (Unattached) 

Ray Pinna (Atlanta YMCA) 
167-lb. Class 

Harold Westervelt (Unattached) 

Dana Eastham (Atlanta YMCA) 
177-Ib. Class 

Mike McKool (Emo: 


ry) 
. Keith Rochester (Unattached) 


Heavyweight 


. Steve Economy (Atlanta YMCA) 


Bob Leonard (Emory) 











5th Annual 
CONCORDIA 
COACHING SCHOOL 
August 10-13 
MOORHEAD, MINN. 


FOOTBALL 
BUD WILKINSON 
Oklahoma 
JOHNNY SANDERS 
North Hollywood High School 
BASKETBALL 


BRANCH McCRACKEN 
Indiana 
TEX WINTER 
Kansas State 
WRESTLING 


WALLY JOHNSON 
U. of Minnesota 


For information write to: 
J. M. CHRISTIANSEN 
Athletic Director 
Concordia College 
Moorhead, Minn. 

















Attention Coaches! 
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ADAMS PLASTICS, Cookeville, Tennessee 


FIRST TO GIVE YOU THE BAR GUARD 
FIRST TO GIVE YOU THE NYLON GUARD 


Now Offers You the Newest and Most Perfect Protective 
Equipment Ever Offered— 


The combination of our great double nylon bar and pro-chin strap. This guard and chin strap have 
been tested and proven to give the ultimate in protection and in service. 


The nylon guard is unconditionally guaranteed. The pro-chin strap, aside from its protective feature, 
will outlast any chin strap on the market. 


FIRST IN QUALITY — FAIREST IN PRICES— FASTEST IN SERVICE 
MAY BE OBTAINED FROM ALL LEADING SPORTING GOODS DEALERS 
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Fall and Winter Sports in - - - 


MID-SOUTH ASSOCIATION 


By C. M. S. McILWAINE 


Secy. Mid-South Assn. of Independent Schools 


CasTLE HEIGHTS, with championship 
teams in football and basketball, topped 
the fall and winter program in the 
Mid-South Association, with McCallie 
also garnering two titles in cross-coun- 
try and wrestling. Baylor in soccer and 
G.M.A. in swimming accounted for the 
other titles. 

Half of the six champions were re- 
peaters, McCallie in cross-country, 
Baylor in soccer and G.M.A. in swim- 
ming, with Castle Heights taking the 
football crown from McCallie and the 
basketball crown from Baylor, while 
McCallie dethroned Baylor in wrest- 
ling. McCallie and G.M.A. built up five- 
year strings in cross-country and swim- 
ming, respectively, while Baylor’s soc- 
cer skein reached four straight. Little 
St. Andrews with seconds in cross 
country and wrestling had the best rec- 
ord of schools not winning titles. 

FOOTBALL 

CoacH STROUD GWwyYNN’s CASTLE 
HeEIcHuTs TIGERS, with four wins and a 
tie, captured the 1957 football cham- 
pionship, downing the McCallie defend- 
ing champions 7-0 in the key game. The 
Tigers held McCallie for downs on the 
one-yard line late in the fourth quar- 
ter, killing the Blues’ bid for a tie. A 
tie would have deadlocked the teams 
for the crown. 

Heights’ record included a win over 
C.M.A. and two from Darlington, and a 
7-7 tie with Baylor. McCallie with 3 
wins, 1 loss and a tie was the only 
other team playing five loop games to 
finish above .500. Baylor won one and 
tied one, while G.M.A. and Riverside 
each had 3 wins and 1 loss. 

Heights dominated the All-Mid- 
South team with four men, while Dar- 
lington had three and Baylor, G.M.A., 
C.M.A. and McCallie one each. Don 
Welch, McCallie captain and half-back, 
led the balloting for the All-Star Team 


which follows: 


FIRST TEAM 
Ends — Green, Darlington; McCloskey, 
CMA. Tackles — Mathis, Darlington; Smith, 
CHMA. Guards — Bradshaw, CHMA; Moss, 
Darlington. Center — Giangiacomo, CHMA. 
Backs — Welch, McCallie; Senn, Baylor; 
Maynard, CHMA; Davis, GMA. 
SECOND TEAM 
Ends — Knighton, McCallie; Connelly, Bay- 
lor. Tackles — Beasley, Baylor; Greenwall 
and Kelly, GMA. Guards — Guthrie, Baylor; 
Tidwell, CMA. Center — Lipe. Backs — Har- 
ris, CMA; Childress, CHMA; Yusk, CMA; 
Walker, SMA; George, Riverside. 
HONORABLE MENTION 
Ends — Majors, CHMA; Hinch, McCallie; 
Mayo, SMA. Tackles — Womack, Darlington; 
Calvert, McCallie; Wiggins, St. Andrews; 
Vann, TMI. Guards.— Gautier, Baylor; Wun- 
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derlich, McCallie; Buchanan, GMA; Faulk, 
CMA; O’Droski, TMI. Center — Matlack, 
CMA. Backs — Baucom and Garvin, Baylor; 
Jackson, Darlington; Crooks and Brown, Mc- 
Callie; Gray and McGaughey, GMA; Barnes, 
CMA; Bridger, SMA; Tarpley, Riverside and 
Orrell, St. Andrews. 
CROSS-COUNTRY 


Kermit Lance of St. Andrews won 
going away in 10:28.7 over a sloppy 
two-mile course to capture individual 
honors in the Mid-South Cross-Country 
Meet, but St. Andrews lacked the team 
strength to keep McCallie from captur- 
ing its fifth straight title. The Blues 
placed three men in the first five and 
five in the first ten to earn a team score 
of 24. 

St. Andrews with 71 came second, 
followed by Castle Heights 78, Baylor 


CASTLE HEIGHTS MID-SOUTH BASKETBALL CHAMPIONS 

Front Row (Left to Right) — Carl Ed Childress, Joel Majors, David Nitschke, Allan 
O’Neal, Mark Thompson, Jewell Murphy. Back Row — Manager Ted Nitschke, John 
Sloan, Barry Burney, Jack Todd, Jullian Stallard, L. M. Murphy and Coach Ralph 


Lucas. 





ef . 
McCALLIE’S MID-SOUTH CROSS COUNTRY CHAMPIONS 

Left to right — Abner Oldham, Dick Williams, Beverly Wilkinson, Captain Ted 

Burkhardt, Tom Oakley, Henry McDonald, Jay Paty. 


103, C.M.A. 108, G.M.A. 148, and River- 
side 161. Leon Young of Baylor chal- 
lenged Lance most of the way and then 
faltered badly to finish out of the first 
ten. The first ten finishers in order 
were Lance, St. Andrews; Abner Old- 
ham, Dick Williams and Beverly Wil- 
kinson, all of McCallie; Billy Phillips, 
C.M.A.; Teddy Burkhardt, McCallie; 
J. E. Spurlock, Castle Heights; Larry 
Miller, St. Andrews; Henry McDonald, 
McCallie; Robert Bennett, G.M.A. 

The race was run over the Lovell 
Field (Chattanooga Airport) Course on 
November 23. 

BASKETBALL 
CasTLE HEIGHTS, second-seeded, 
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scored a surprisingly easy 75-60 victory 
over top-seeded Baylor in the finals of 
the thirty-second Mid-South basketball 
tournament held at Darlington School, 
Rome, Georgia, February 27, 28 and 
March 1. Baylor had topped Heights 
twice during the season. 

The triumph was Castle Heights’ 
tenth and the sixth for Coach Ralph 
Lucas, who was tied with Coach Bob 
Hill of Baylor with five titles each be- 
fore the game. McCallie has won six 
titles, Baylor five, C.M.A., Darlington 
and T.M.I. one each. 

With nine teams entered, McCallie 
and G.M.A. drew the extra game to 
enter the quarter-finals, McCallie win- 
ning 51-42. In Friday’s play, McCallie 
upset third-seeded C.M.A. 56-46; Castle 
Heights, trailing at the half, finished 
strong to whip T.M.I. 69-46; Baylor 
won from St. Andrews 66-33; and 
fourth ranked Darlington eliminated 
S.M.A. 70-53. 

In Saturday afternoon semi-finals 
Baylor won from Darlington 53-43 and 
Heights downed McCallie 69-39. In the 
“B” tearm finals, preceding the cham- 
pionship game, McCallie won from 
Castle Heights 59-39. 

Heights jumped off to an early lead 
against Baylor, and was never headed 
with Joel Majors, the tournament’s 
most valuable player scoring 28, and 
Tom Murphy 18. Ronnie Toussaint was 





McCALLIE’S MID-SOUTH WRESTLING CHAMPIONS 
Front Row (Left to Right) — Jon Armstrong, Martin Spangler, Pat Smartt, Tommy 
Sellers, Abner Oldham, Bob Walker. Back Row — Jay Paty, Glenn Corpening, Ron- 
nie Brown, Fred Wunderlich, Phil Whitley, Joe Davis, Phil Osteen, Joe McCutchen. 


high for Baylor with 19, followed by 
David Longley with 16. 

Honor teams released at the con- 
clusion of the games: 


All Mid-South (picked on basis of season 
play) — Jerry Stubblefield, Darlington; De- 
Brow Casey, Baylor; Joel Majors, David 
Nitschke. Tom Murphy, Castle Heights; Terry 
Hinch, McCallie. Second team — Brooks Nash, 
McCallie; Steve Bebb, TMI; Ronnie Toussant, 
Baylor; Don Welch, McCallie; David Frank- 
lin, Darlington; Eddie Siegfried, CMA. 

All-Tournament Team — Majors and Mur- 
phy, Castle Heights; Casey and Toussaint, 
Baylor; Stubblefield, Darlington. Second team 
— Dick Horne, SMA; David Longley, Baylor; 
Brooks Nash, McCallie; Bebb, TMI; Nitschke, 


Heights. 
SOCCER 
BayLor, tied by Castle Heights 1-1 in 
their first match, followed with five 


straight wins to capture its fourth 
straight title under Coach Andy An- 
derson. McCallie and Westminster tied 
for second with five wins, two losses 
and a tie. The Blues lost to Baylor 
twice, 5-2 and 3-2, won once from 
Westminster and tied the Atlantans. 
Westminster, who did not meet Baylor, 
lost to Riverside and McCallie. River- 
side played no other games and the 
other four teams, S.M.A., Darlington, 
C.H.M.A. and G.M.A. finished below 
500. 

Leo Karpeles, center forward, Jimmy 
Wright, inside and Cary Senn, wing 

(Continued on page 32) 


FLORIDA STATE FOOTBALL CLINIC 


Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


JUNE 12-13-14 





Progressive ® Modern @ New Ideas @ Latest Trends 


750 coaches in attendance last year. 


FEATURING 


% BEAR BRYANT 
(Gator Bowl Coach) 


%& DUFFY DAUGHERTY 
(Michigan State Coach) 


% SID GILLMAN 
(Los Angeles Rams Coach) 


% EDDIE ERDELATZ 
(Navy Coach) 


3% MURRAY WARMATH 
(Minnesota Coach) 


%& FLORIDA STATE STAFF 





For your Comfort and Pleasure: 





e Air Conditioned Auditorium 
e Delicious Food 

e Wonderful Bass Fishing 

e Golf Courses 


$20.00 Covers Entire Clinic Cost — Including Room 


For advanced registration or information write: 
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Tom Nugent, Director 
FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY, TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 














‘‘UniMac Laundry Equipment Is the Best Investment 
Our Athletic Department Ever Made!” 


says W. F. (Bill) Smith 
Athletic Director and Football Coach 
Bradley High School, Cleveland, Tenn. 


“Prior to installing UniMac laundry equipment we were 
spending $1,000 a year for laundry and cleaning, and still did 
not have clean athletic equipment as often as we desired. 

“Each of the more than 100 boys in our football program 
now has clean socks, towels and supporters daily. This is an 
important health factor as well as a boost for morale. Practice 
pants and jerseys, as well as game uniforms, are washed weekly. 
This is all done by student managers without keeping them long hours after school. 

“We never considered using a home laundry because it is just not made for the 
heavy work of washing athletic equipment. The speed of UniMac makes it possible 
to do the laundry and have it back on the boys the same day. We no longer need 
to purchase as much clothing as formerly. 

“During the recent Regional Basketball Tournament we furnished towel service 
for 16 teams. Many people related to interscholastic athletics investigated our laundry 
installation and were amazed by the savings and many advantages of a UniMac 
washer-extractor combination. 

“Our UniMac has paid for itself in one season. It is made to do the job. The 
economy, speed and ease of operation make it truly a coach’s dream. I recommend 
UniMac for any athletic department.” 





UniMac requires only 10 sq. ft. of floor space. Rugged and trouble 
free, easy and inexnensive to install, maintain and operate. 


Get all the facts— WRITE TODAY, Dept. F-48 


1 ac’ Company 


723 Ponce de Leon Place, N. E. 
Atlanta 6, Georgia 
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MID-SOUTH 


(Continued from page 31) 


sparked the Baylor attack which scored 
22 goals in five games after being held 
to a single goal in the opener. Clint 
Moore at halfback, was also outstand- 
ing for the Champions. 
SWIMMING 

G.M.A. won its fifth consecutive 
swimming title as Vanderbilt hosted 
the Mid-South swimming meet for the 
first time February 28 and March 1. Les 
Fouts’ swimmers, led by All-American 
Bill Cass, who won the 400-yard and 
100-yard free style events, scored 105 
points to 64 for Castle Heights, 55 for 
McCallie, 23 for S.M.A., 18 for Baylor 
and 16 for C.M.A. 

The winners took 8 of 11 events, with 


McCallie winning two and Castle 
Heights one. The summary: 
400-Yard Freestyle — Bill Cass (GMA), 


Harold Tune aus b a Suciu (CHMA), 
Monty Wells (GMA), . Rees (CMA), Fin- 
ney (SMA). Time 4: 191 

50-Yard Freestyle—Ernie Jackson (CHMA), 
Warren Jennings (GMA), Mike O’Shea an 
lor), Bill Bailey (McCallie), Chaleron (SMA), 
John Golden (CHMA). Time 0:25.0. 

100-Yard Butterfly — Jorge Enderica 
(GMA), Bobby Waples (GMA). Gene Osteen 
(CHMA), Jack Hardin Were Justice 
Baird (CHMA), Minor (SMA). 3.5. 

200-Yard Freestyle — Bill Mitcieit (GMA), 
Jackson (CHMA), Tune (CHMA), J. F. Fish 


(CMA), nous Haney (CHMA), Tom Gaede 
(Baylor). 9.2. 

100- Yard , — Gene Mitchell 
(GMA), Beverly Head (McCallie), Richard 


Gregory (CMA), Jon Schmid (Baylor), Truett 
Scarborough (CHMA), Bengy Kennedy 
(GMA). 1:06.4 


100-Yard Freestyle — Cass (GMA), Lynn 
Whelchel (McCallie), James Sweeney (CHMA), 
Steve Dixon (GMA), Jerry Taylor (McCallie). 
David Hickey (McCallie): 0:54.2. 

100-Yard Breaststroke — Stark Sutton (Mc- 
Callie). Chuck Lopez (GMA), Hank Foscue 
ee John Greenfield canes * sopeitad 

a Rpg” Torry (CHMA). 1:15. 

“ie — Byron Manderson (GMA), Ken 
Hall “CHMA). McGrew MA), Ron Hall 
(SHMA), Tyrone Tyler (GMA), Tony Padgett 
(McCallie). Points — 211.7. 

150-Yard Individual Medley — Gene Mitch- 
ell (GMA), Enderica (GMA), Gregory.(CMA), 
(oma. a Hardin (McCallie); Scantlin 
( 

200-Yard Medley Relay — GMA (Bill Mitch- 
ell. Waples, Kennedy re Y ae Baylor, 
McCallie, CHMA, SMA. 

200-yard Freestyle ia - — “McCallie (Bail- 
ey, ‘ee a and Whelchel), GMA, SMA, 


CHMA. 
" WRESTLING 

McCaL_tig, scoring a record 117 points, 
won the 1958 Mid-South wrestling title 
in the two-day meet held in McCallie’s 
Davenport gym February 21 and 22. 
Baylor’s defending champions, ham- 
pered by flu and injuries, were never 
in contention, finishing fifth with 34 
points. 

St. Andrews and Castle Heights put 
on a stirring fight for runner-up hon- 
ors, the Saints winning 77 to 69. 
Heights’ Curtis Shelton, however, won 
best wrestler honors, pinning Kermit 
Lance of St. Andrews in 3:58 in the 
123-pound final which highlighted the 
tournament. T.M.I. took fourth place 
with 35 points just ahead of Baylor. 
C.M.A. was sixth with 28 points, S.M.A. 
seventh with 21 and G.M.A. eighth 
with 18. 

The triumph was the third for Coach 
Dave Spencer’s grapplers in four years 
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and moved McCallie closer to Baylor 
in the record. The Raiders have won 
five and tied one, McCallie has won 
three and tied one, and Castle Heights 
has won one in the ten years of the 
meet. 

McCallie had five individual cham- 
pions, Baylor, Castle Heights and St. 
Andrews, two each and S.M.A. one. Joe 
McCutchen, weighing in at 155 won 
the crown as giving away more than 
20 pounds he won two matches and 
lost to Yates of S.M.A. in the finals by 
only one point. Abner Oldham of Mc- 
Callie won three matches by falls in 
winning the 130-pound title. Bill Har- 
low of St. Andrews tied with Pat 
Smartt of McCallie for second place in 
the best wrestler voting with Joe Wig- 
gins of St. Andrews fourth. 

The top four in each of the twelve 
weights in order of finish follow: 


100-lb. Class — Harlow (St. A.), Armstrong 
Rogers (CHMA), Parker (SMA). 
08-lb. Class — Spangler (M), _— (St. 


S (B): 
3-lb. Class — ‘Shelton (CHMA), Lance (St. 
A.), Sellers (M), Stacks (TMI). 
130-Ib. Class — Oldham (M), Hale (St. 
a Jennings (GMA), Sadler lamtiy: 
137-lb. Class — Boehm (B), George (GMA), 
W. Hale (St. A.), Walker (M). 
147-lb. Class — Russo (CHMA), Corpening 


(M), Austin (CMA), Collar (TMI). 
157-Ib B Guarisco 


167-lb. Class — Wiggins (st. A.), “Wunder- 
lich (M), Beck (CHMA), Rockett (TMI). 

177-lb.' Class — Yates (SMA), McCutchen 
(M), Schwambach (CMA), Vaughan (CHMA). 

191-lb. eg e — Davis (M), Vann (TMI), Tid- 
well (CMA), Mann (B). 

He avyweight — Guthrie (B), Smith 
(CHMA), Smith (CMA), Osteen (M). 


BASKETBALL COACH AND 
PLAYER OF THE YEAR 


(Continued from page 17) 





assets his deadly two-hand overhand 
set shot and an amazing ability to see 
and make the right play and you have 
the ideal player”. In the first twelve 
games, he averaged 21.1 points. 


ROCKY MT. CONFERENCE 


Coach: JOHN GRAYSON 
Idaho State College 

Coach John Grayson of Idaho State 
is our Coach of the Year from the 
Rocky Mountain Conference. Winning 
was not new to Grayson, as his teams 
had compiled an overall mark of 354 
wins and 74 losses before this season be- 
gan. He finished on top of the heap in 
his conference and lost to California in 
the NCAA play-offs, after defeating 
Arizona State in the first round. He is 
noted for his thoroughness and his 
teams bear his trademark of sound 
fundamentals and good defensive play. 

Player: LLOYD HARRIS 
Idaho State College 

The Player of the Year from the 
Rocky Mountain Conference is Lloyd 
Harris of Idaho State College. He is 
said to be the best cager in Idaho State’s 
history. He can drive, shoot and is an 
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excellent ball handler. He shines at 
probing defense weakness, and his na- 
tural spring and speed make him al- 
most uncontrollable at close range. He 
is a standout dribbler and strong on de- 
fense. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Coach: PHIL WOOLPERT 
University of San Francisco 

Phil Woolpert of the University of 
San Francisco, played through a 25 
game schedule to emerge on top of the 
West Coast Athletic Conference. In the 
NCAA playoffs, they defeated Wyoming 
88-51 and lost to Seattle 69-67. Wool- 
pert has been at San Francisco since 
1950 and has brought the University to 
new athletic heights. In his 8 years as 
USF’s basketball mentor, he has won 
two NCAA titles and one 3rd place. 


Player: MIKE FARMER 
University of San Francisco 


Mike Farmer, the big 6’7” forward 
for San Francisco, was not among the 
top scorers but was a tower of strength 
on defense for the “Dons”. Billy Don- 
ovan, coach of Loyola, called Farmer 
“the best defensive man in the nation 
today”, and Coach Robert Dowell of 
Pepperdine College, goes a step fur- 
ther: “Farmer,” he says, “is the best 
player in the country’s colleges and that 
includes Wilt Chamberlain”. 

Farmer drew the tough assignment 
of guarding the opposition’s “big guns”, 
like Seattle’s Elgin Baylor, who was 
held to 4 points by Mike in 1956 and to 
a single field goal in the second half 
of this year’s USF-Seattle game. Of- 
fensively, Farmer scores on tips and a 
deadly set shot, but his best is a jumper 
coming across the top of the key. 
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Strong, super-absorbent, and comfortably 
cushioned to put bounce in every step... 
point after point! Sturdy yarns spring into 
shape after every washing. Choose your 
favorite style now! All sizes easily identi- 
ed with special color-fast yarn in toe. 
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ROBERT J. H. KIPHUTH 


Swimming Coach 


Yale University 


Rosert J. H. (Bos) KipHuTH, swim- 
ming coach of Yale University since 
1918, has guided teams to the most 
phenomenal record in America, includ- 
ing not only his intercollegiate squads, 
but All-America and Olympic repre- 
sentatives. 

He came to Yale in 1914, and became 
swimming coach in 1918. The record 
of the swimming teams is a spectacular 
history of victories, including extensive 
skeins without loss, including the cur- 
rent string that stands at 169 dual meet 
triumphs since 1945. His teams won 
from 1918 to 1924, when Navy and 
Princeton scored victories over Yale. 


The Elis began a new series of con- 
quests that continued unbroken until 
1937, but was resumed in 1938 and re- 
mained unmarred until Army defeated 
Yale in 1945. In the entire period, 
Yale’s swimmers coached by Kiphuth 
have lost only twelve decisions in 494 
dual meets. 

A cross section of philospher, artist, 
scholar, and teacher, much of his suc- 
cess comes from the fact that he is a 
physical education instructor at heart. 
Approaching the problem in that fash- 
ion, he contends that an athlete is only 





CO-ED OF THE MONTH 


Our page brightener this month is Penny 
Blackledge, of Houston, Texas. Penny 
is a senior at Rice Institute, majoring 
in English. She is Secretary of Elizabeth 
Baldwin Literary Society and Dining 
Hall Hostess of Jones College for 
Women. Her honors include Rondelet 
Court, Archi-Arts Honoree, Navy ROTC 
Queen, Homecoming Queen, 1958 Cot- 
ton Bowl Queen, Beauty and Favorite at 
Rice. 
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ROBERT J. H. KIPHUTH 


as good as his condition, and rigorous 
calisthenics and muscle development 
work are indulged in for long periods 
before any actual swimming is done. 
This has given rise to the claim that 
the pools in the Payne Whitney Gym- 
nasium are filled with the perspiration 
of the athletes. 

Kiphuth was born in Tonawanda, 
N. Y., in 1890, and began his career as 
director of physical education at the 
Tonawanda Y.M.C.A. and came to Yale 
in 1914 as an instructor in physical 
education. He was named assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education to head the 
general education program in the Payne 
Whitney Gym in 1932. 

Bob made summer studies of physi- 
cal education in England, France, Ger- 
many, and Sweden in 1923, 1924, 1925, 
1926, 1928, 1936, 1938, 1946, 1947, 1948, 
and 1951; and Japan in 1931, 1934, 1935, 
and 1950. He received an honorary de- 
gree of Master of Physical Education 
from Springfield College in 1939, was 
appointed associate professor of phys- 
ical education at Yale in 1940 and in 
the same year was named director of 
the Payne Whitney Gymnasium. 

Also in 1940 he was made a member 
of the Gymnasium Committee, and in 
1946 he was appointed director of ath- 
letics for the University. In the latter 
year he received the American Asso- 
ciation of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation Honor Award. 

On an international basis, he was 
head coach of four American Olympics 
men’s teams and one women’s team. 
His memberships and position in na- 
tional and state organizations are too 
numerous to list here. He has co-au- 
thored several books on physical edu- 
cation and swimming and has penned 
numerous magazine articles. 

After a serious illness in the latter 
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part of 1949, he retired from the post 
of director of athletics on the advice 
of his physician, and has limited his 
activities to coaching swimming, direct- 
ing the Yale physical education depart- 
ment, and director of the Gymnasium. 
His son, DeLaney, is presently director 
of athletics. 


During the summers of 1950 and 1955, 
Bob took All-America teams to Japan 
for dual meets with the best swimmers 
of Japan. The Kiphuth-coached Yale 
swimmers under the banner of the 
New Haven Swim Club won the out- 
door National A.A.U. championship in 
Cuyahoga Falls in the summer of 1956. 


Bob has made trips to Germany in 
1951, 1952 and 1953 to conduct swim- 
ming clinics at the request of the U. S. 
Army. In 1954 he and assistant coach, 
Phil Moriarty, conducted similar clinics 
in Iceland at the request of our Depart- 
ment of State. In 1956, he attended the 
Olympic games in Melbourne, as a 
member of the U. S. Olympic Commit- 
tee. Following this trip to Australia 
he went to South Africa where, at the 
invitation of the Amateur Swimming 
Union of that country, he held clinics 
for their coaches. 


For his great record of achievement 
and service, COACH AND ATHLETE Salutes 
Robert J. H. Kiphuth! 
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and accessories ... or write Pecsolite for brochure and prices. 
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GYMNASTICS 


(Continued from page 24) 


the merits of good gymnastic program, 
how does he get things started in a sit- 
uation where there never has been any 
such sport or where they have done 
“window dressing” and removed such 
gymnastic equipment, leaving the bar- 
est of necessities, a basketball court? 
What about all that expensive equip- 
ment? The answer to that is: start at 
the bottom with the minimum of 
equipment, namely tumbling mats. 
Since tumbling can be enjoyed by all, 
from the youngest to the oldest (in 
modified forms), and since tumbling is 
considered by all good gymnasts to be 
basic, this would be an excellent start- 
ing place. Mats though somewhat ex- 
pensive, like all gymnastics equipment, 
the initial expense is the greatest, for 
with proper care, all gymnastic equip- 
ment can be the least expensive in 
the long run, for it will last indefinitely. 
The next step might be to encourage 
free exercise, the most emphasized 
event in modern gymnastics — and this 
requires nothing more than a bare 
floor space some 39 feet square. An- 
other popular, and perhaps the most 
appealing apparatus would be a tram- 
poline. No red-blooded youngster ever 
turned down an opportunity to bounce 
somewhere, even though it be on the 
prized bedsprings. Caution, however, 
must be exercised here and at no time 
should a group of inexperienced en- 
thusiasts be let free to follow their own 
inclinations on the trampoline. IT 
SHOULD BE VERY CAREFULLY 
SUPERVISED AT ALL TIMES, with 
the lessons planned sensibly and pro- 
gression made slowly, but surely. It 
has a fascination all of its own. Next 
an inexpensive investment might be a 
climbing rope, something we need to 
encourage confidence as one learns to 
trust his grip at 20 feet above the 
floor. With these four events, a genuine 
program of competition can be carried 
on in class, inter-class, intra-mural, in- 
ter-school or on up to the champion- 
ships at city, county, state or national 
levels. After these, one piece of equip- 
ment of the heavier type might be 
added from year to year as finances 
permit. The staging of exhibitions, 
circuses and the like can be used to 
help raise funds for the purchase 
thereof. 

Wuat 1F the professional physical 
educator has never had any gymnastic 
training, can he be helped Certainly, 
it is never too late to start. If one can’t 
get to any of the recognized profes- 
sional schools for a course in gymnas- 
tics and tumbling, there is plenty of 
other help available. Perhaps one of 
the best reference books is the Amateur 
Athletic Union Gymnastic Handbook, 
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which includes information for all 
levels of ability. There are books on 
the trampoline, tumbling and heavy 
apparatus in many libraries and very 
recently there is a compilation of bib- 
liographies containing all phases of 
gymnastics by Dr. David Field (Univer- 
sity of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut). There are numerous gymnas- 
tic films, up to and including top per- 
formances at the Olympics. Many 
schools prefer to buy ready made films 
for their own use and these are avail- 
able through various sources, such as 
the A.A.U. 

For the most up-to-the-minute ap- 
proach to gymnastics, there is the Na- 
tional Gymnastic Clinic which is held 
at Sarasota, Florida each year between 
Christmas and New Year’s. This Clinic 
attracts all persons, young or old, male 
or female from all over the United 
States and many foreign countries, for 
the purpose of conducting workshops, 
dispensing and sharing information 
and, in general, trying to be helpful 
to all fellow gymnasts. The city of 
Sarasota has opened its gates and has 
welcomed all gymnasts, making it 
possible to stay on for the full session 
at a minimum of cost. Here Olympic 
calibre competitors are to be found 
eager and waiting to teach the novices 
and leading coaches are eager to help 
shape up America’s chances for the 
Olympics. This is perhaps the most 
forward step that has been taken in 
America to give her Gymnastics its 
rightful “place in the sun.” 

Of course young America needs 
Gymnastics, as it needs all activities 
that will help develop and preserve 
those qualities for future better living. 
It can be done when the proper people 
are inspired to do something about it. 
Let us start with the little ones. If it 
proves out to be beneficial to them (and 
it will), then parents will become in- 
terested, then the educators. Start with 
the neighborhood groups, the Church 
groups, the Y.M.C.A. or the school 
groups, but start — then watch juvenile 
delinquency diminish in proportion to 
the amount of youngsters adopting 
something constructive in place of 
something destructive. Yes, Gymnastics 
can help America’s youth and young 
America needs Gymnastics. 
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COACHING SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


Adelphi College Coaching School— Garden City, Long 
Island, New York. August 11-13. Directors: George E. Fah- 
erty, John E. Sipos. Courses: Basketball. Staff: Fred Schaus, 
Joe Curran, Bob Davies, “Woody” Weir. Others to be an- 
nounced. Tuition: $20.00, plus semi-private room. 

All American Coaching Clinic — Bemidji, Minnesota. June 
19-21. Directors: K. E. Wilson, H. J. Erickson. Courses: Foot- 
ball and Basketball. Staff: Len Casanova, Gomer Jones, 
Adolph Rupp. Tuition: $15.00. 

Arizona State Coaches Association — August 18-23. Direc- 
tor: Joe M. Garcia, 4647 W. Whitton, Glendale, Arizona. 
Courses: Football, Basketball, Track, Golf, Tennis, Training, 
Baseball. Staff: Len Casanova, Forrest A. Anderson, George 
W. Druliner, G. E. “Moose” Detty. 

California Workshop for Physical Education & Coaching 
— California Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo, Califor- 
nia. August 4-15. Director: J. B. Haralson. Courses: Foot- 
ball, Basketball, Baseball, Track, Swimming, Athletic Train- 
ing, Golf, Tennis. Staff: Pete Elliott, Howie Dallmar, Pete 
Beiden, Lew Jennings, Noel Brown. Tuition: $10.00 for one 
week, $20.00 for two weeks. 

Colby College — Waterville, Maine. June 18-20. Director: 
Ellsworth W. Millett. Courses: Basketball and Football. 
Staff: Forrest E. Evashevski, Alvin Julian. Tuition: $22.50. 

University of Colorado — Boulder, Colorado. June 16-20. 
Director: Harry Carlson. Courses: Football, Basketball, 
Track & Field, Athletic Training, Baseball. Staff: Dal Ward, 
Sox Walseth, Frank Potts, Jack Rockwell, Frank Prentup, 
plus a visiting lecturer in Football and Basketball. Tuition: 
$10.00. 

Connecticut Coaches Clinic — University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Connecticut. August 12-14. Director: J. Orlean Chris- 
tian. Courses: Basketball, Football. Staff: Frank McGuire, 
Davey Nelson, John McLaughry. Tuition: $10.00 (Non-CIAC 
members). 

Fellowship of Christian Athletes— August 17-22. Direc- 
tor: Don McClanen, Suite 518 Professional Building, Kansas 
City 6, Missouri. Courses: Inspirational lectures and discus- 
sions; lectures, demonstrations, discussions for coaches and 
college athletes in four major sports. Staff: Biggie Munn, 
Tad Wieman, Frank Broyles, Otto Graham, Dick Harp, Tex 
Winter, George Kell, Bebe Lee, others to be announced. 
Tuition: $35.00, includes room and board. 

Florida A & M University — Tallahassee, Florida. June 
9-13. Director: A. S. Gaither. Staff: Woody Hayes, Frank 
Howard, Bob Woodruff, Tom Nugent, Burton Ingweren, 
Gene Ellenson, Perry Moss, A. M. Coleman, Nick Kotey, 
Sam Lankford, Roy Crowe. Tuition: $17.00. 

Florida Athletic Coaches Association — August 4-7. Di- 
rector: Carey E. McDonald, Box 204, Silver Springs, Florida. 
Courses: Football, Basketball, Track, Baseball, Athletic 
Training. Staff: To be announced. Tuition: FACA Members 
free, Non-members $15.00. 

Florida State University — Tallahassee, Florida. June 12- 
14. Director: Tom Nugent. Courses: Football. Staff: Duffy 
Daugherty, Murray Warmath, Sid Gilman, Bear Bryant, Tom 
Nugent, Florida State Staff, others to be announced. Tuition: 
$20.00, includes room 3 nights. 

Georgia Athletic Coaches Association — Atlanta, Georgia. 
August 11-14. Director: Dwight Keith, 310 Buckhead Ave- 
nue, N. E., Atlanta 5, Georgia. Courses: Football, Basketball, 
Athletic Training. Staff: (To be announced). Tuition: Mem- 
bers $7.00, Non-members $15.00, Exhibit fee $25.00. 

Indiana High School Athletic Association — August 4-7. 
Director: L. V. Phillips, Commissioner IHS AA, 812 Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis, Indiana. Courses: Football, Basketball. 
Staff: Earle Edwards, Phil Dickens, Fred Schaus, Branch Mc- 
Cracken & Staff of Indiana University, also Indiana High 
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School Coaches. Tuition: $1.00 for Indiana coaches, $10.00 
for out-of-state coaches. 

Kansas Coaching School — Wichita University, Wichita, 
Kansas. August 18-21. Director: C. H. Kopelk. Courses: Foot- 
ball, Basketball, Treatment and Care of Athletic Injuries, 6- 
Man Football, Track and Baseball. Staff: Darrell Royal, Hen- 
ry Iba, Eddie Wojecki, Frank Griffitts, others to be an- 
nounced. Tuition: $10.00. 

Louisiana High School Coaches Association— July 28- 
August 1. Directors: Woody Turner, 151 Charles Avenue, 
Shreveport, Louisiana and Coach Andy Pilney. Courses: 
Basketball, Football. Staff: Hank Iba, Bobby Dodd, Darrell 
Royal, LSU Staff and Tulane Staff. Tuition: $5.00, Housing 
on Tulane Campus. 

University of Michigan — Ann Arbor, Michigan. June 22- 
July 3. Director: Howard C. Leibee. Courses: Football, 
Basketball, Track, Training. Staff: Bennie Oosterbann, Bill 
Perigo, Don Canham, Jim Hunt. Tuition: $20.00 Resident, 
$30.00 Non-resident. 

Mississippi Association of Coaches — August 5-8. Direc- 
tor: Sammy Bartling, Millsaps College, Jackson, Mississippi. 
Courses: Football, Basketball. Staff: John Vaught, Wade 
Walker, Frank Broyles, Ed Diddle. Tuition: $10.00 Members, 
$15.00 All others. 

Missouri Sports Association— William Jewell College, 
Liberty, Missouri. August 5-9. Director Lyle E. Boyles, 10610 
Hill Park Terrace, Independence, Missouri. Courses: Foot- 
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Courses: Football, Soccer, Basketball, Baseball, Training. information. 
Staff: Davey Nelson, Adolph Rupp, Fred Schaus, John 
Squires, Archie Allen, others to be announced. Tuition: 
$17.50; Board, Room, Tuition —In-state $22.50, Out-of-state 
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New Mexico Coaching School — August 3-9. Director: C. 
H. “Doc” Ledbetter. Courses: Football, Basketball, Baseball, cco ee 9 
Training. Staff: Bill Meek, Sonny Grandelius, Lou Agase, now TO CARE FOR YOUR BAT 
Buckey O’Conner, Tex Winters, George Pitrol, L. F. Diehm. 
Tuition: Non-members $15.00, Members $19.00. 





Ideal for your locker 


Northern Michigan College — Marquette, Michigan. Au- Cietn Sal, Gidits te 
gust 4-6. Director: C. V. “Red” Money. Courses: Football, important ‘‘do’s" and 
Basketball, Training, Officiating. Staff: Jack Mollenkopf, “‘don't's" in bat care. 
Ray Eddy, others to be announced. Tuition: None, Room and A free copy awaits 


Board on campus if desired. oe 


Ohio Football Coaching School — August 11-16. Director: 


Jim Robinson, Lehman High School, Canton, Ohio. Courses Write for this FREE 
Football. Staff: Duff Daugherty, Woody Hayes, Bud Wilkin- ial Brayactwihcd . 
son, Jack Mollenkopf, Nick Kotys, Doyt Perry. Tuition: lestevtihe y tame - 


Members $10.00, Non-members $15.00. Dept. CA-8 

Oklahoma Coaches Association — August 10-14. Director: 
Leon Bruner, 335 S. E. 25, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
Courses: Football, Basketball, Baseball. Staff: Paul Bryant, 
Terry Brennan, Chuck Moser. Tuition: $10.00. 

East Pennsylvania Coaches Clinic — June 16-19. Director: 
Marty Baldwin, Box 205, E. Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 
Courses: Football, Basketball, Training. Staff: Terry Bren- 
nan, Milton Bruhn, William Leckonby, Richard Coleman, 


Ken Millen, Clair Bee, Bob Davies, Eddie Zanfrini. Tuition: 

$45.00 Complete—Room, Board, Banquet, Golf. LOUISVILLE SLU GGER 
South Carolina Athletic Coaches Association — August 3-8. 

Director: Harry Hedgepath, Newberry High School, New- # AT S 
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berry, South Carolina. Courses: Football, Basketball. Staff: 
Jack Curtice, Earle Edwards, others to be announced. Tui- 


tion: Members $4.00, Non-members — Basketball $10.00, » 2 
Football $10.00, both $15.00. Choice of the Champions 
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SOUTHEASTERN 
WRESTLING 


(Continued from page 28) 

star, wrestling in the 130-lb. class, and 
Ted Wilson, very capable 123-lb. per- 
former, both gained the finals but were 
beaten out by two Auburn men. Jim 
Askew, dependable 147-lb. senior, made 
his last match a winning one by defeat- 
ing Benny Helton of the University of 
Chattanooga (9-7). 

Maryville College had two men to 
finish in the runner-up spot. Don Mull 
lost a hard fought 6-5 decision to Ron- 
ald Bratcher of University of Chatta- 
nooga and John Hawkins was edged by 


Lloyd Hubbert of University of Chat- 
tanooga 3-1 in a very close match. 

A HIGHLIGHT OF THE TOURNAMENT Was 
a wrestling clinic held Saturday morn- 
ing, March 1, at 9:00 A.M. This was 
held for the benefit of high school and 
college coaches in the area and was 
well attended by many persons inter- 
ested in amateur wrestling. The coaches 
of the teams participating in the tour- 
nament acted as instructors for the 
clinic and did an excellent job. Spurred 
on by the success of the clinic, the 
Southeastern Wrestling Coaches Asso- 
ciation later in the day voted unani- 
mously to make it a part of the tourna- 
ment each year. 
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FOOTBALL 
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New York 1, N. Y. 





SPALDING SETS THE PACE 
WITH ITS FIRST ANNUAL 


June 23—June 26 


Kutsher’s Country Club, Monticello, N. Y. 


N.C.A.A. Champions 


Holds Nation’s Top Major College 


= FOOTBALL CLINIC 


FRANK McGUIRE — NORTH CAROLINA 


HARRY LITWACK — TEMPLE 
1957 Holiday Festival Champions 


ADOLPH RUPP — KENTUCKY 


Coaching Record 


DUDEY MOORE — DUQUESNE 
1958 Steel Bow! Champions 


ARNOLD “RED” AUERBACH — 
BOSTON CELTICS 


World’s Professional Champions 


KEN NORTON — MANHATTAN 
1956 Holiday Festival Champions 


BUD WILKINSON — OKLAHOMA 
Most Consistent College Winner 


A dati 





Free Golf, Horseback Riding, Tennis, Swimming 


Also, All-American East vs. West, High School Basketball Game 
Featuring the Nation’s Top Twenty Scholastic Aces. 


June 26th —9:30 P.M. 
UNDER THE STARS 


For Details, Write: Co-Directors 


for Wives. 


Clair Bee 
New York Military Academy 
Cornwall on the Hudson, N. Y. 











After the final matches beautiful 
medals were awarded to the first four 
place winners in each weight class and 
a handsome trophy was presented to 
Coach A. W. Umbach and his victorious 
Auburn team by Dr. Dudley E. De- 
Groot, Faculty Chairman of Athletics 
at Emory University. 


RESULTS 


115-lb. Class 
Ned Harris (Sewanee) | 
Herbert DeLoach (University of Chatta- 
nooga) 
. Charles Rumble (Emory University) 
. Tom Scott (Maryville) 
123-Ib. Class 
. George McCrary (Auburn) 
. Ted Wilson (Emory) 
. Dave Stoney (Sewanee) 
Danny Johnston (Maryville) 
130-Ib. Class 
. Gerald Cresap (Auburn) 
. Don Sears (Emory) 
. Dave Williamson (Maryville) 
137-lb. Class 
Bob Mason (Auburn) 
. Walter Stack (University of Chattanooga) 
Dave Conner (Sewanee) 
Al Underwood (Emory) 
147-Ib. Class 
. Leonard Ogburn (Auburn) 
Skip Lazell (Sewanee) 
Jim Askew (Emory) 
Benny Helton (Univ. of Chattanooga) 
157-Ib. Class 
Ronald Bratcher (Univ. of Chattanooga) 
Don Mull (Maryville) 
Emory Kirkwood (Auburn) 
David Byar (Emory) 
167-lb. Class 
Arnold Haugen (Auburn) 
Jody Gee (Sewanee) 
Rex Cox (Univ. of Chattanooga) 
Bill Posenecker (Emorv) 
177-Ib. Class 
Marx Brannum (Auburn) 
John Dyer (Univ. of Chattanooga) 
Jack Emery (Maryville) 
Mike McKool (Emory) 
191-lb. Class 
. Pat Tidmore (Auburn) 
Curtis Scarritt (Sewanee) 
Ronald Haushalter (Univ. of Chattanooga) 
. Wendell Huffstettler (Maryville) 
Heavyweight 
. Lloyd Hubbert (Univ. of Chattanooga) 
. John Hawkins (Maryville) 
. Kenneth Green (Auburn) 
. Max Young (Sewanee) 


SPRINT RELAY 


(Continued from page 21) 
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to move the marks closer to the ex- 
change zone, allowing the incoming 
runner to get closer to his teammate 
before his teammate moves out. We 
want the arm of the receiving man to 
be in a similar position as it is when 
he is running down the track at full 
sprinting speed. That is, we want the 
elbow bent in approximately a 130 de- 
gree angle. This will prevent him from 
losing his balance and will give him 
that assistance which the arms give to 
a sprinter when he is in full speed. We 
never want the incoming runner to 
have to reach or stretch too much in 
making the exchange. This is a spot 
where many fine sprinters have been 
injured in practices as well as in meets. 
We also realize that extreme stretching 
causes a person to slow down rather 
than to gain speed. 

The baton exchange for the 880 yard 
relay is difficult to master because it 
is hard to determine just how fast the 
incoming man is going to come in at 
all times. We do not practice nearly as 
much on this particular race as we do 
on the sprint relay, but we use the 
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same type of exchange here as we do 
in the shorter race. Our take-off marks 
are the same except we reduce them 
according to the ability of the runners 
to finish a 220. Some boys, as you know, 
finish very strong and others lose a 
considerable amount of speed in the 
last fifty yards of the race. Ordinarily 
though, for the 880 relay we take from 
six to eight feet off the marks that we 
use in the 440 relay. Our lean mark is 
exactly the same, usually about 15 feet 
beyond the take-off mark. 


There are no secrets in the sprint re- 
lay or in the handling of the baton. The 
most important thing is to have a group 
of sprinters who can run and are dedi- 
cated to fine performances in these 
races. It requires a lot of practice on 
the part of the boys and the realization 
that the hours spent during the week 
will pay dividends in the race on Fri- 
day or Saturday. 





RUN FOR CONDITIONING 


(Continued from page 23) 


the hitters look bad. However, they 
must work on the mound in order to 
develop control and confidence. When 
a pitcher gets wild during the regular 
season, it is safe to assume that he has 
not done exough running nor enough 
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CHOICE 
Among 
Budget-Wise 
Travelers. 


For those who want the best 
of accommodations—at rea- 
sonable cost. Every room 
with tub and shower. Choice 
of T.V. or Radio. Conveni- 
ently located in downtown 
Atlanta, near everything— 
including parking garage. 


Write TODAY for Reservations 


(Jeorqia HoreL 


Luckie at Cone Streets, Atlanta, G 
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throwing to develop control. 


The outfielders usually get their 
share of running by playing the out- 
field. During batting drills, pitchers 
and infielders should be kept out of the 
outfield. Three outfielders may play the 
three positions and keep alternating at 
short intervals. If they hustle to field 
every ball hit to them or in their ter- 
ritory, the conditioning will take care 
of itself. When the grounds are too wet 
for hitting practice, the outfielders can 
be given the Figure “8” Drill and also 
fly and ground balls can be hit to them 
enough for them to do sufficient run- 
ning. 

Once the club is in condition it re- 


quires much thought and planning to 
keep the players in condition without 
over-working them. 

In my coaching experience, I have 
worked with only one or two boys who 
would run enough on their own initia- 
tive to condition their legs properly 
for the game of baseball. This one point 
may be worth remembering by coach 
or prospective player. 
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THE EAST 


THE EBULLIENT (Dutch) Schoch, row- 
ing coach at Princeton, makes no bones 
about the fact that his 1958 crew is the 
best he’s had. More, he’s uncoachly 
enough to say, “This is the best squad 
I’ve seen at Princeton in twenty years. 
I know we have the size and the power. 
I hope I can teach them to hustle and 
be hungry.” 

So, with this enthusiastic introduc- 
tion, it must be considered that Prince- 
ton will be the No. 1 contender for 
Eastern honors during the season that 
opens the end of April and continues 
until the annual regatta of the Inter- 
collegiate Rowing Association at Syra- 
cuse on June 21. 

But there are several others, accord- 
ing to the pre-season dope, who are 
going to be in there sweepswinging, 
too. Most prominent of these, 14 is ex- 
pected, will be Cornell and Penn. Cor- 
nell won the I.R.A. a year ago, then 
climaxed a great season by winning the 
Grand Challenge Cup in the Henley 


Operated by hes and t 
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Regatta, in England. The Big Red has 
lost most of the oarsmen from that 
boat, “The Spirit of 1957,” but it will 
have most of the good jayvee crew 
back and several from the third var- 
sity. 

Penn was coming along at a great 
clip at the end of last season and un- 
doubtedly will be a factor this year. 
In fact, Stork Sanford, the Cornell 
coach, believes—with his usual sports- 
manship—that Penn really deserved to 
win the I.R.A. last summer. 

There will be at least one more in- 
teresting facet to the 1958 season. That 
will be the head coaching debut at 
Columbia of Don Rose, a former coxs- 
wain at Wisconsin who is 5 feet 4 inches 
tall. Picture Rose coaching his 6-foot 
6 oarsmen! 

Quite obviously, however, young 
Rose, who used to be a sportswriter 
himself, is a good coach. He was light- 
weight coach at Princeton and his 
teams went undefeated for two years, 
winding up by winning the lightweight 
title at Henley as well as the Eastern 
lightweight sprint championship. 

* * * 

SOCCER will become the fourteenth 
varsity intercollegiate sport at Colum- 
bia next fall, and after a lapse of 42 
years. Columbia last was officially rep- 
resented in soccer in 1915. 

Joe Molder, an All-American center 
halfback at Oberlin College, in Ohio, 
in 1952, will coach the team. He is cur- 
rently at the Columbia School of Busi- 
ness and will get his M.B.A. in June. 
He will take over a group that started 
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as an unofficial club in 1955 and oper- 
ated for three seasons on that basis. 
Last fall it had a 1-4-1 record. The 
Lions hope to join the Ivy Soccer 
League eventually. 


* * * 


There has been a tremendous renais- 
sance of basketball interest this year 
in New England, long a hotbed of foot- 
ball and hockey but aloof about the 
court game. This has been helped, of 
course, by good records contributed by 
Dartmouth (Ivy League champion) and 
Harvard, but the smaller colleges — 
notably Brandeis, St. Michael’s, Boston 
U. and Boston College—have helped 
the upturn. 

Brandeis, in fact, was awarded the 
first E.C.A.C. Cup, to be presented an- 
nually to the outstanding small college 
of the East. (The E.C.A.C. Trophy, for 
the top major college team was won 
hands down by Temple, third-place 
team in the National Collegiate). And 
New England teams also went to the 
post-season tournaments — Dartmouth 
and Boston College to the N.C.A.A,; 
Brandeis and St. Michael’s, of Vermont, 
to the small college N.C.A.A., St. 
Michael’s gaining the final here. 


More, a number of players from these 
teams made the Associated Press Little 
All-America. Tony Nicodemo, of St. 
Michael’s, 5-10 playmaker from Jersey 
City; Rudy Finderson, a record-break- 
ing scorer at Brandeis; and Dick Kross, 
also a record-breaking scorer, at Amer- 
ican International College, were among 
those named to the squad. 


It’s given New England basketball 
quite a lift, even though most of the 
top performers on these teams are 
products of Metropolitan New York 
high school basketball. But that’s true 
all over the country. 


* * * 


CAMPUS GLEANINGS — Brandeis 
will play seven football games next 
fall, but hopes that it may add another 
in early or late season... Juniata Col- 
lege, in Huntingdon, Pa., expects to 
add intercollegiate wrestling, on a 
one-year trial basis at least, for next 
winter ...The final round game in the 
21st annual National Invitation basket- 
ball tournament produced not only one 
of the most exciting finals in the his- 
tory of this oldest of post-season tour- 
naments but also the first overtime 
game in its history ... Xavier, unseeded 
and with the worst record in the 
twelve-team tournament (the Muske- 
teers came to Madison Square Garden 
with 11 defeats chalked up against 
them) licked Dayton, top seeded and 
the team with the best record... Day- 
ton has been in five N.I.T. finals with- 
out winning a title. 
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ATLANTIC COAST 


MaARYLAND’S TERRAPINS won their first 
conference basketball championship in 
27 years when Coach Bud Millikan’s 
boys defeated North Carolina’s defend- 
ing NCAA champions in the finals of 
the 1958 Atlantic Coast Conference 
tournament. 

The last time Maryland emerged 
triumphant saw Coach Burton K. Ship- 
ley’s Terrapins of 1931 edge out Ken- 
tucky, 29-27, in the finals of the old 
Southern Conference tournament in 
Atlanta. 

Although Maryland finished fourth 
during the regular season, losing twice 
to North Carolina State and once to 
Duke, Clemson and North Carolina U., 
the towering Terps, squeezed past Vir- 
ginia in the first round of the tourna- 
ment held at Raleigh, N. C., 70-66; 
whipped Duke’s regular season winners 
in overtime, 71-65, in the semifinals; 
and then knocked off North Carolina 
in the finals, 86-74. 

Maryland then went to New York 
City and chopped down Boston College, 
86-63, in an NCAA playoff game before 
losing to Temple, 71-67, in a first round 
tussle in the NCAA Eastern Regionals 
at Charlotte, N. C. 


Duke’s 11-3 conference record won 
season honors in the ACC. North Caro- 
lina and N. C. State tied for second 
place, one game back with 10-4 marks, 
while Maryland compiled a 9-5 loop 
record. The conference championship 
is decided in tournament play, how- 
ever. 


Over in the 10-member Southern 
Conference, West Virginia’s talented 
Mountaineers swept through the regu- 
lar season unbeaten and_ breezed 
through the loop tournament at Rich- 
mond, Va., to qualify for NCAA com- 
petition in New York City. 

The Mountaineers spanked Davidson, 
91-61; brushed aside Richmond Uni- 
versity, 81-70; and rolled over William 
and Mary’s surprising Indians, 74-78, 
to win the tournament. At New York, 
West Virginia and its No. 1 national 
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ranking were upset by lightly regarded 
Manhattan, 89-84. It was only the sec- 
ond defeat of the season for the Moun- 
taineers, who compiled the best win- 
ning record in the school’s colorful 
history. 

West Virginia, No. 1 in the nation in 
the Associated Press, United Press and 
International News Service polls, also 
bowed to Duke in a regular season 
game. The Mountaineers won 25 and 
lost two. 


Freddie Schaus was voted coach of 
the year laurels in the Southern Con- 
ference, while Dom Flora, who didn’t 
qualify for the tournament, walked off 
with player of the year honors. Flora, 
Washington and Lee ace, became the 
fifth highest scorer in college basket- 
ball history. He scored 634 points for 
the Generals, who didn’t make the 
tournament, and ran his four-year total 
to 2,310 points. West Virginia’s flashy 
sophomore, Jerry West, was runnerup 
to Flora. In fact, he lost by only two 
votes, 15 to 13. 

Coach of the year voting in the At- 
lantic Coast Conference was even clo- 
ser. Everett Case of N. C. State edged 
out Duke’s Harold Bradley by one vote, 
24 to 23, with Maryland’s Bud Millikan 
finishing third in balloting after the 
Terps had won the tournament. 

North Carolina’s All America Pete 
Brennan not only won player of the 
year honors but the big senior was 
voted the most outstanding player in 
the ACC tournament. He was far ahead 
of any challenger in both ballotings. 

The all-conference team was com- 
posed of Brennan, Jim Newcombe of 
Duke, Lou Pucillo of N. C. State, Herb 
Busch of Virginia and Tommy Kearns 
of North Carolina. The all-ACC second 
team comprised David Budd of Wake 
Forest, Paul Schmidt of Duke, John 
Nacincik of Maryland, John Richter of 
N. C. State and Nick Davis of Maryland 
and Bucky Allen of Duke, the latter 
two being tied for sixth position. 

Besides taking the loop cage crown, 
Maryland also captured the ACC In- 
door Games championship and the 
ACC wrestling title. In the grunt and 
groan sport, the Terps swept nine of 
10 individual events. Charles Gaudry 
of Virginia decisioned Duke’s Bill Mef- 
fert in the 157-pound class to keep 
Maryland from scoring a clean sweep 
in the wrestling tournament. 

With Duke’s dashing Dave Sime side- 
lined because of a pulled thigh muscle 
injured the week before in New York 
City, Maryland waltzed to victory in 
the annual conference indoor games at 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Coach Jim Kehoe’s_ well-balanced 
College Park trackmen amassed 53% 
points to runnerup North Carolina’s 


2945. Duke ran third with 18% points. 
Maryland also won the freshman di- 
vision in a breeze, polling 51 points 
against second-place Virginia’s 18 and 
N. C. State’s 13 points. Duke and North 
Carolina were fourth and fifth with 
six and five points, respectively. 


As vusuaL, North Carolina and N. C. 
State dominated the conference swim- 
ming meet. The Tarheels, unbeaten for 
the season, won 11 individual titles and 
the Wolfpack three. Tony Schiffman of 
North Carolina and Dick Fadgen of 
N. C. State were triple winners. 


Richard Voris hired a complete new 
staff of assistants when he took over 
the Virginia football coaching duties. 
The former offensive line coach and 
chief assistant to Col. Earl Blaik at 
Army the last three years, took over 
in February and lost no time launching 
off-season drills. Voris succeeds Ben 
Martin, who took the Air Force Acad- 
emy job. 


John Anastasia, a native of Monterey, 
Calif., and Don Shula, who hails from 
Painesville, Ohio, are Voris’ backfield 
assistants. Handling the Cavalier line 
chores will be Bob Marich, who played 
high school football at Euclid, Ohio, 
and Sam Timer, 1951 graduate of Pan- 
zer College at East Orange, N. J. 


Timer has had seven years of coach- 
ing experience in New Jersey high 
schools, the last three at North Plain- 
field, where his 1957 team was unde- 
feated. 


Marich, an outstanding guard at Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati in 1951-52-53, 
coached a Massillon (Ohio) High 
School in 1954 before being called to 
active duty in the Army as an AA 
officer. He was Plebe line coach at 
West Point in 1956, and returned to 
Massillon last year. 


Shula, a fullback at John Carroll 
University in Cleveland in 1948-49-50, 
has seven years of professional football 
playing under his belt. He was with the 
Washington Redskins last season after 
four with the Baltimore Colts and two 
with the Cleveland Browns. 


Anastasia, 1953 graduate of San Jose 
State College, where he played full- 
back, coached under Voris at Hartnell 
Junior College in 1953. He was at Fort 
Ord (Calif.) in 1954 and on the West 
Point staff in 1955. He was backfield 
coach at Colorado State University the 
past two seasons. 


The first annual Dixie Football Clinic 
at Durham, N. C., drew over 150 
coaches from nine different states 
March 17-18-19. The football laboratory 
was conducted by Jim Tatum of North 
Carolina, Earle Edwards of N. C. State, 
Paul Amen of Wake Forest and Bill 
Murray of Duke. 
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SOUTHEAST 


BIG YEAR for the Southeastern Con- 
ference .. . Auburn won the national 
football championship and Kentucky, 
not to be outdone, scrapped its way to 
a surprise victory in basketball. 

And there was no bickering over the 
Kentucky triumph. 

Back in the fall, you may recall, the 
Ohio State partisans screamed all sorts 
of protests when Auburn won No. 1 
recognition over the once-defeated 
Buckeyes. Ohio State’s sluggish 10-7 
conquest of Oregon in the Rose Bowl 
silenced the bleating. 

Thus, the Plainsmen wound up gen- 
erally recognized as the best football 
team in this country. 








KENTUCKY’s VICTORY was prob- 








Rupp’s long career. 

The fourth NCAA championship was 
the sweetest because it was least ex- 
pected. 

Kentucky was underrated because 
(1) The Wildcats were not overly im- 
pressive in winning the SEC title, (2) 
The team had no one great scorer, and 
(3) SEC coaches did not place a single 
Kentucky player on the all-conference 
team. 

What Kentucky had was experience, 
moxie, guts, determination and a tra- 
dition in victory. 

And, as Coach Rupp pointed out, a 
bit of help from unexpected sources. 

Rupp revealed after the grand show 
was all finished that he was out of gas 
physically after the semi-final victory 
over Temple. 

“Joel Eaves of Auburn and Red Law- 
son of Georgia came by to congratulate 
us,” Rupp said. “They asked if there 
was anything they could do to help. I 
told them I was not feeling well. I 
asked them to help Harry Lancaster 
(his aide) scout Seattle and Kansas 
State in the other semi-final. 

“They did that and the next morning 
they came by and huddled with Lan- 
caster and me. We made our offensive 
and defensive plans at that time. They 
gave us some valuable information on 
Seattle. You see, we hadn’t scouted 
Seattle before at all. 
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This Spring 


there have been 

so many innovations 
in colors, in 
patterns, in fabrics 
that the man who 
does not take 
advantage of the 
infinite variety 
offered him in 
today’s clothing is 
missing some of the 
best spice of his 


clothing life. 
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“Of course, Lancaster is the unsung 
hero. You know, it’s getting so I have 
to fast-break Harry to get to the team 
at a time-out before he does to give 
them a play. Harry was the one who 
gave Vern Hatton that driving play 
that whipped Temple... it wasn’t me.” 

The U-K student body had a half 
holiday the Monday after the basket- 
ball triumph on Saturday night. 

Kentucky loses all of the players off 
this team except Johnny Cox, forward 
from Hazard, Ky. 


Back TO FOOTBALL, Auburn’s spring 
practice left no doubt but that the 
Plainsmen would be very hard to de- 
throne next fall. The Tigers have a 
little bit of everything for the title de- 
fense, plus a chance to show off their 
style before TV’s millions in Septem- 
ber. 

The Tennessee-Auburn opener in 
Birmingham will be the NBC game-of- 
the-week with Lindsey Nelson at the 
mike. One half of the Vanderbilt- Mis- 
souri game will be televised on Sept. 
20, the first half, that is. These two 
bookings will give the SEC some 
$248,000, or about $20,000 for each 
school when Commissioner Bernie 
Moore breaks down the total. 


JOHN DOTTLEY, the former Ole 
Miss star, is a meat spice salesman 
these days and wherever he goes he 
tells of the Rebels’ prowess-to-be in 
1958. 

“John Vaught (his old coach) won’t 
like this,” he says (and Vaught won’t) 
“but Ole Miss is going to be better in 
1958 than in 1957. They look great. 
Bobby Franklin (quarterback) has 
filled out mentally and physically and 
Charles Flowers will be the best full- 
back Ole Miss has had in a long time.” 

Better than full back Dottley? 


SEC BASKETBALL COACHES will meet in 
Birmingham in mid-April to talk over 
schedule plans, the new rules if any, 
and the technical problems confront- 
ing them. Most coaches seemed elated 
that the rules committee refused to 
sanction the 24-second rule used by 
the professionals. 


EMMETT LOWERY will dedicate 
Tennessee’s new fieldhouse next De- 
cember 1 with University of Wyoming. 
His first choice was University of Ken- 
tucky. Coach Rupp declined the honor, 
explaining that he already had sched- 
ule games with Duke and Temple 
away from home in early December. 


DAVE RAGAN, former University 
of Florida star golfer, is the brightest 
young newcomer on the PGA winter 
tour. 
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Michigan State Tops All-Sports 
Standing 


WITH ONLY THE GYMNASTICS title still 
to be decided, Michigan State held the 
all-sports lead in the Big Ten late in 
March. Basing points on 10 for first 
place in a sport, nine for second and 
so on the Spartans had scored 57% 
points in football, cross country, bas- 
ketball, swimming, wrestling, fencing 
and indoor track. 

Iowa was in second place with 52 
and Illinois third with 494. Going into 
the gym meet the Illini were the only 
ones to have won two conference cham- 
pionships this school year. They picked 
up the track and fencing crowns, and 
followed the latter by adding the 
NCAA top prize as well. 

Strung out behind the top three 
were: Ohio State and Indiana, 42% 
each; Michigan, 32144; Purdue, 28; Min- 
nesota, 254%; Wisconsin, 24% and 
Northwestern, 10%. 

The gymnastics program, staged the 
final Saturday of March, was not likely 
to change the standings since Illinois, 
Iowa and Michigan State had the best 
three teams. No matter in which order 
these three finished the all- sports 
standings would not be affected. 

Still to be counted toward the year’s 
standings are the spring sports: base- 
ball, outdoor track, golf and tennis. 

Bic TEN BASKETBALL, as_ predicted, 
went down to the wire, and Hollywood 
couldn’t have arranged a much better 
script than the nationally-televised 
championship showdown between Indi- 
ana and Michigan State. They had 
shared the 1957 title but MSU had re- 
ceived the NCAA bid. This time there 
could be no tie as each entered the 
final contest with a 9-4 record. 

Experts generally favored Michigan 
State since it was playing on its own 
floor and had not lost there all season. 
They did not reckon with an Indiana 
club which found itself in mid-season 
and roared to a triumphant finish, in- 
cluding a 75-72 victory in the finale. 

In the Hoosiers’ late dash were vic- 
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tories in their last five games. Coach 
Branch McCracken’s club flouted the 
home-floor jinx by winning three of 
them on the road. 

Apparently, though, Indiana shot its 
wad in the hot league going. It didn’t 
seem to have much left for the NCAA 
in which it bowed to Notre Dame’s 
quintet which in turn was bested by 


Kentucky’s eventual national cham- 


pions. The last time Indiana had tried 
its hand in NCAA play it had won the 
1953 championship. 

To the surprise of no one Indiana’s 
6-8 Archie Dees copped Big Ten scoring 
honors for a second straight season. He 
hit 362 points, 40 ahead of runnerup 
George Kline of Minnesota and 67 a- 
head of third place Don Ohl of Illinois. 
Dees, incidentally, was the only Big 
Ten cager to draw attention when All- 
American teams were selected. 

Among records set during the sea- 
son were most points in one game (In- 
diana 109, Purdue 95) ; individual shoot- 
ing (.538, Johnny Green, Michigan 
State) ; individual free throwing (.920— 
46 for 50 — Sam Gee, Indiana). 

Shooting generally suffered during 
the season, dwindling from .386 in all 
games of 1957 to .375 this year. How- 
ever, four more points a game were 
scored on an average. A cheering note 
to spectators was that personal fouls 
declined again, marking the fourth 
straight year they have done so. 





OTHER WINTER CHAMPIONSHIPS were 
won by Illinois in track and fencing, 
Iowa in wrestling and Michigan in 
swimming. 

The Illini made a startling comeback 
in track with the aid of some talented 
sophomores. In 1957 Coach Leo John- 
son’s squad, hampered by illness and 
injury, finished dead last in indoor 
track. This year Illinois scored 47% 
points, 84% more than runnerup Ohio 
State, to accomplish the first vault in 
history from last to first place. 

The meet, staged at Illinois, was 
deemed one of the finest in conference 
annals. Four new conference records 
were posted, a fifth tied and six Armory 
standards smashed. 

New Big Ten records were: 6-8 7/8, 
high jump, Ernle Haisley, Illinois; 56- 
5%, shot put, Bob Henry, Minnesota; 
1:10.2, 600-yard run, Dave Lean, Michi- 
gan State; and 3:17.3, mile relay, Ohio 
State. In addition, Illinois’ Bob Mit- 
chell tied the 70-yard low hurdles mark 
of :07.8. 

The best of this group of record- 
shattering efforts was Lean’s time 
which is faster than anyone ever has 
run the distance on an indoors dirt 
track. 

Best performance otherwise was a 


(Continued on page 49) 
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WHEN FAVORED KANSAS STATE was 
trounced by Seattle, 73-51, in the 
N.C.A.A. semi-final round at Louisville 
on March 21 a good number of Mis- 
souri Valley fans were disappointed be- 
cause it certainly appeared that one of 
the Prairie States teams would be the 
national champion. Coach Tex Winter’s 
Wildcats, Big Eight titlists and ranked 
No. 3 in the final Associated Press poll, 
edged Missouri Valley Conference 
champion Cincinnati, 83-80, in over- 
time and followed that up with a 69-57 
victory over Oklahoma State to clinch 
the Midwest Regionals at Lawrence, 
Kan. 

An oddity of the Midwest Regionals 
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is that three of the four teams involved 
represented the two Prairie State con- 
ferences. The wildcats of Manhattan, 
Kan., and Cincinnati’s Bearcats moved 
into the Regionals by winning their 
conference titles. Coach Hank Iba’s Ok- 
lahoma State Cowboys, who played in- 
dependent ball last season and will 
compete in the Big Eight during 1958- 
59, were an at-large entry. 

But even though the two conferences 
failed to produce a national winner, 
each league came up with an All- 
America player in the Associated Press. 
Cincinnati’s Oscar Robertson, the na- 
tion’s leading scorer with a 34.58-point 
average as a sophomore, and Kansas’ 
famed Wilt Chamberlain were named 
to the All-America along with Elgin 
Baylor of Seattle, Temple’s Guy Rod- 
gers and Don Hennon of Pittsburgh. 
Chamberlain was the only one to repeat 
and he wound up as the No. 3 scorer 
in the nation with a 30.1-point average 
on 633 points as a junior. 

As a sophomore during the 1956-57 
season Chamberlain scored 800 points 
for a 29.6 average, No. 4 in the nation. 
Robertson bettered that total in his 
first season of varsity ball by piling 
up 984 points, a mark exceed by Fur- 
man’s Frank Selvy with 1209 for a 41.7 
average in 1954. Oscar’s final average 
was the third highest in history, Darrel 
Floyd of Furman being No. 2 with 897 
and a 35.9 average. Oscar was held to 
30 points in Cincy’s loss to Kansas 
State, March 14, and he set an N.C.A.A. 
tournament record the following night 
when he scored 56 points as the Bear- 
cats beat Arkansas, 97-62, for third 
place honors in the Regionals. The 
Bearcats shattered or tied 18 school 
standards and Robertson accounted for 
five of them. 

Robertson also virtually rewrote the 
Missouri Valley Conference record 
book and was the only unanimous 
choice of league coaches for the MVC 
All-Star team. The others were Red 
Murrell, Drake; Connie Dierking, Cin- 
cinnati; Roger Wendel, Tulsa, and Jack 
Mimlitz, St. Louis U. The second team 
was made up of Shellie McMillon and 
Bobby Joe Mason of Bradley; Russell 
Boone, Houston; Bob Ferry, St. Louis; 
Ken Hinkle, North Texas State, and Joe 
Stevens, Wichita. Robertson scored 504 
points in league play for a 36.0 average 
in 14 games. He also was the league’s 
leading rebounder with a 15.9 average 
on 223 pickoffs. Murrell, who totaled 
668 points for a 26.7 average overall, 
paced Drake with 401 points in 14 con- 
ference games for a 28.6 mark. 

Final standings in the MVC were: 
Cincinnati, 13-1; Bradley, 12-2; St. 
Louis, 9-5; Drake, 7-7; Wichita, 6-8; 
Houston 4-10; Tulsa, 4-10; North Texas, 


1-13. Final Big Eight standings were: 
Kansas State, 10-2; Iowa State, 8-4; 
Kansas, 8-4; Nebraska, 5-7; Oklahoma, 
5-7; Colorado, 3-9; Missouri, 3-9. 

* Bo * 

Chamberlain, Robertson and Robert 
Boozer of Kansas State were named to 
the National Basketball Coaches Asso- 
ciation official All-America along with 
Guy Rodgers of Temple and Elgin 
Baylor of Seattle. Chamberlain, a re- 
peater, received the most points in the 
voting of more than 400 college coaches. 
The 7-foot Kansas center gained 1,361 
points in the poll system. Ed Hickey 
of St. Louis University, chairman of 
the All-America selection committee, 
revealed that Robertson was next in 
point totals with 1,299. Oscar was fol- 
lowed by Rodgers with 1,069, Baylor 
with 1,060, and Boozer with 620. Rod- 
gers is the only senior on the team. In 
addition to Hickey, members of the 
selection committee are Hugh Greer, 
Connecticut; Ben Carnevale, Navy; B. 
L. Graham, Mississippi; Frank O’Con- 
nor, Iowa; John Bennington, Drake; 
Buster Brannon, Texas Christian; Stan 
Watts, Brigham Young, and Tippy Dye, 
Washington. 

The Washington University (St. 
Louis) baseball team is scheduled to 
play 24 games and Coach Irv Uts has 
built his team around five veterans 
from last season’s 14-3 club. Utz lost 
Don Schlapprizzi (3b), Ray Booker (c), 
Ken Miles (cf), Mel O’Brannon (p), 
Fred Stewart (p) and Elmer Koestner 
(p) and will have a hard time replacing 
them. The returning vets are Alan 
Wesserman (p), Dick Nash (lb), 
Charles Scheibal (2b), Charles Johan- 
nigmeier (of) and Don Polkinghorne 
(of). 


tk * * 


Rich Rogers, St. Louis U. Backliner 
who played brilliantly in the finals 


games of the season, was signed to a. 


$20,000 two-year bonus contract by the 
St. Louis Cardinals shortly after the 
basketball season was completed. Sen- 
ior Don Lock of Wichita, voted the most 
valuable player on the Shockers by his 
teammates, signed a $15,000 bonus pact 
with the New York Yankees. 
* * * 

Iowa STATE captured the Big Eight 
Conference wrestling title in Ames, Ia., 
by totaling 67 points. Oklahoma and 
Oklahoma State finished in a tie for 
second with 65 points apiece. It was 
the first time in nine years that the 
Sooners’ matmen, defending N.C.A.A. 
champions, were short of conference 
crown. The Sooners won the most falls 
at Ames, five, getting two in the semi- 
finals and registering the only fall of 

(Continued on page 50) 
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ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


IT ISN’T OFTEN that a man who is 
ready to harvest the fruits of his work 
will forsake the harvest and turn else- 
where. But such is the case of Jerry 
Williams who has been guiding the 
football fortunes of Montan State Uni- 
versity since 1955. Jerry has had a 
rough go of it at the Missoula institu- 
tion but he has worked hard and has 
rounded up a fine group of football stal- 
warts who are to bring the Montana 
Grizzlies their finest season since join- 
ing the Skyline some years ago. But 
Jerry won’t be around to witness this 
football improvement. Instead he’ll be 
aiding the popular Buck Shaw in coach- 
ing the pro Philadelphia Eagles, a team 
that Jerry starred for back in 1953. 
Shaw lured Jerry away from Montana 
to become his top assistant with the 
Eagles and has made the job “just too 
attractive to pass up.” Montana fol- 
lowers hate to see Jerry go but they 
know he’ll do a terrific job with the 
Eagles. 

* ok 

It was no surprise that Andy Everest 
was signed as an aide to Jack Curtice 
at Stanford. Everest, we felt, was a 
victim of some unusual circumstances 
as University of Utah officials selected a 
successor to Curtice. Andy, who was 
first recommended for the job and then 
had the recommendation withdrawn 
when local pressure developed, is too 
fine a fellow to be jostled around to 
satisfy local whims. He did an out- 
standing job for the Utes and he’ll do 
well with the Stanford Indians. 

* 

Fellow Skyline hoop coaches voted 
Ev Shelton, whose Wyoming five won 
the Skyline hoop crown, their first 
since 1953, coach of the year honors in 
the circuit. It was a well-deserved hon- 
or for the veteran hoop leader who has 
won more Skyline basketball titles than 
all other coaches in the league together. 
During the past few seasons Ev has 
received some tough breaks and al- 
though his ’58 club sort of backed into 
the title (they lost their last two games 
but their rivals for the honor also 
dropped the last two of the season) he 
developed a powerful club. Junior 
Tony Windis was acclaimed as the 
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league’s most exciting player and the 
top scorer in the loop. He was the 
player of the year in this section, and 
a great fan attraction. 

* es 

Coacu JAacK GARDNER’s Utah Redskins 
salvaged a little national recognition 
for the Skyliners by being invited to 
the National Invitational Tournament 
in New York. And the Utes, although 
defeated in their first game, won ad- 
miration by battling St. Johns down 
to the wire, losing on a last second field 
goal 71-70. 

It was quite a season in the mountain 
country. Utah was a heavy pre-season 
favorite but ran into a mid-season 
slump. Then along came B.Y.U., Colo- 
rado State, Montana and Wyoming and 
by the time the Utes had recovered 
from their failing tactics they were too 
far out of the race. They did manage to 
finish in a three-way tie with B.Y.U. 
and Colorado State for second. Milt 
Kane, scoring champion of 1957 in the 
Skyline, had a miserable season from 
the scoring standpoint and didn’t even 
finish in the first twenty. B.Y.U.’s John 
Nicoll was the top rebounder and sec- 
ond to Windis in scoring. 

ER 

ANOTHER FIRST in the recent hoop 
season saw the New Mexico Lobos lose 
14 straight league games. Bill Stockton 


resigned as coach and already the New 
Mexico officials have received numerous 
applicants. Among the high school 
coaches applying for the job is Jordan, 
Utah high school’s highly popular 
Art Hughes. He boasts the best prep 
record of any active high school hoop 
coach in Utah having won four state 
titles and two seconds. His teams have 
won 94 out of the last 105 games. 
*eE 

Can you imagine the national basket- 
ball rules makers not changing the 
game for a year? It’s hard to believe 
but unless something unforeseen de- 
velops it may be true. The one thing 
most people yipe about when it comes 
to basketball is that every year num- 
erous rule changes have been made and 
everyone concerned has to make ad- 
justments. It would be well to see if 
basketball could last two or three years 
without any changes. Can’t the rules- 
makers take a tip from some of the 
other major sports and stick with a 
set of rules long enough to give it a 
fair trial? Let’s hope so. 
eee 

ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE at Tempe 
concluded a season of basketball firsts. 
It was their first Border Conference 
title, their first trip to the NCAA play- 
offs, first season at Arizona State for 

(Continued on page 50) 
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CAMPUS CLOSE-UP 
(Continued from page 11) 


named to regional all-star teams. The 
won-lost record through the years has 
not been good, but the present squad 
needs only one or two top-flight high 
or preparatory school players to go 
places. The next years could be big ones 
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for Allegheny soccer. 

SWIMMING has been an intercol- 
legiate sport at Allegheny since 1922, 
during which time there have been but 
six losing seasons and numerous Penn- 
Ohio conference championships. Pic- 
ture shows Coach Bill Hanson’s all- 
American backstroker, Ray Cox, ’58. 
Cox is the son of the former all-around 
Allegheny athlete, Ray, Sr., ’16. In ad- 
dition to the varsity dual meets and 
conference championship there is an 
annual intra-mural meet of fraternity 
and dormitory swimmers not open to 
varsity squad men. 

Allegheny has a long and honorable 
record in basketball dating back to 
1896. Coach Bob Garbark, himself an 
Allegheny basketball great from 1929 
to 1932, fields a 14-man varsity squad 
and works with a junior varsity squad 
of like size. David Mead Field House 
provides a magnificent setting for home 
games. In addition to varsity and jun- 
ior varsity basketball there are also 
fraternity and dormitory leagues that 
play round robin schedules. There’s a 
place for everyone in basketball at Al- 
legheny. 

Allegheny’s track facilities are ac- 
claimed by officials, coaches and com- 
petitors from every section of the coun- 
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try. The quarter-mile cinder track and 
220-yard straightaway are fast. The 
annual Tri-State Field and Track 
Championships have been a fixture at 
Allegheny since the field was com- 
pleted in 1949. 

Allegheny’s tennis team is currently 
the hottest team on the campus, having 
won 41 while losing only 3 dual meets 
over the last five years. The team is 
coached by Athletic Director H. P. Way. 
An interesting facet is the fact that dur- 
ing this period two Allegheny girls 
have won varsity letters in men’s ten- 
nis. Allegheny’s all-weather tennis 
courts are located on the main campus. 
A feature of the program is the all- 
college tournament held each fall. All 
students are eligible, and all who wish 
get top-flight instruction. 

If you're interested in the stage or 
music you'll find opportunity for ex- 
pression in the drama department’s 
Playshop, or the Allegheny Singers. 
Both organizations are open to all 
students. Each presents a program se- 
ries of several productions a year, and 
combine talents in one or more shows 
with music. The Singers’ annual Spring 
tour climaxes their season, and the 
Playshop stages an eight-week season 
of professional summer theater impor- 
tant enough to be noted by the New 
York Times and the theatrical press. 
Outstanding students are invited to par- 
ticipate. For those interested in orches- 
tral music there is the Allegheny Sin- 
fonietta, a 40-student group augmented 
by a dozen or so area musicians. 

Thus Allegheny College offers a pro- 
gram designed to meet the needs of 
the individual student and to develop 
the total personality of the student. 
Graduates of Allegheny serve with dis- 
tinction in all parts of the world. Men 
and women of science and engineering, 
practitioners of healing and the law, 
teachers, ministers, industrialists, mer- 
chandisers, financiers — the list is long 
and honorable. With them they take a 
well-rounded experience in the disci- 
plines of thinking, training methods of 
acquiring knowledge, an awareness that 
education is a process that never ends, 
and an instinct and capacity for use- 
fulness. This is the aim of Allegheny 
College. 
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great double registered by Iowa’s 
“Deacon” Jones who copped the mile 
in 4:10.5 and the two-mile in 9:09.6, thus 
successfully defending both crowns and 
maintaining his record of never losing 
a race at those distances against col- 
legiate competition. 

Indicating the influx of new talent 
only three of eight defending cham- 
pions were able to repeat 1957 victories. 

WRESTLING produced a torrid team 
battle with Iowa copping its first mat 
crown since 1916 by nosing out Illinois 
and Michigan State. In the key bout of 
the weekend Iowa’s Gene Luttrell de- 
feated Illinois’ Bill Muther at 137 
pounds. Had this match gone the other 
way the Illini, who compiled 48 points 
to the Hawkeyes’ 51, would have won 
the meet. 

Illinois’ Bob Norman, heavyweight, 
and Werner Holzer, 157, remained un- 
beaten for the year by repeating their 
titles. Iowa’s Simon Roberts, 147, and 
Luttrell both copped titles. Other indi- 
vidual champions were Dick Mueller, 
Minnesota, 123; Max Uearson, Michi- 
gan, 130; Jack Marchello, Michigan, 
167; Tim Woodin, Michigan State, 177. 

IN FENCING Illinois dethroned Wis- 
consin with 32 points to the Badgers’ 
28. Art Schankin was the meet’s top 
fencer as the Illini star copped the 
sabre title after winning foils in 1957, 
then went on to perform the amazing 
feat in the NCAA of winning all of his 
21 sabre bouts. 

Michigan’s powerful team easily won 
in swimming with 92 points, 26 more 
than arch-rival Michigan State was 
able to assemble. It was the Wol- 
verines’ first tank title in nine years. 
MSU and Ohio State had won the eight 
previous championships. Pacing the 
Wolverines’ triumph were a talented 
trio of Tony Tachnick, Cy Hopkins and 
Dick Hanley who among them claimed 
eight individual titles. 





Ir THE Bic TEN owned its baseball 
players contracts it would have picked 
up more than $500,000 from the major 
leagues since the 1957 diamond season 
ended. 

It’s always a matter of conjecture 
how much a bonus player is paid, but 
taking the generally accepted figures 
a total of $513,000 was shelled out for 
Big Ten ball players, all underclassmen 
who had not completed eligibility. 


Here’s the list: John DeMerit, Wis- 
consin, $100,000; Jay Hook, Northwest- 
ern, $65,000; Tom Haller, Illinois, $56,- 
000; Jim O’Toole, Wisconsin, $50,000; 
Frank Howard, Ohio State, $50,000; L. 
Moran, Michigan State, $50,000; George 
Thomas, Minnesota, $38,000; Dave Hill, 
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Northwestern, $30,000; Ron Burda, Illi- 
nois, $30,000; Steve Boros, Michigan, 
$25,000; and Rich Pawlow, Illinois, $19,- 
000. 

Of this list Illinois was hurt most 
inasmuch as Haller also was its first 
string quarterback in football and a 
reserve in basketball. He signed with 
the San Francisco Giants. 

Hook, O’Toole, Hill and Moran are 
pitchers, Haller a catcher, Burda, De- 
Merit, Howard and Pawlow outfielders 
and Boros and Thomas infielders. 


MISSOURI VALLEY 
(Continued from page 46) 
the finals when Heavyweight Gordon 
Roesler pinned Roger Pohlman of 
Iowa State in 3:40. Roesler had a 9-0-1 
record after that one and his teammate, 
123-pounder Dick Delgado showed 10- 
0-0, while 137-pound Paul Aubrey was 
9-1-0 going into the N.C.A.A. tourney 
at Laramie, Wyo. 

* * * 


Kansas was leading Oklahoma by 
one-half point in the Big Eight Confer- 
ence all-sports table for the school year 
of 1957-58, with four outdoor sports — 
baseball, tennis, golf and track — still 
to be heard from. Team totals, low 
score winning, show Kansas with 16; 
Oklahoma, 16%; Iowa; State, 21; Kan- 
sas State, 2342; Colorado, 26, Nebraska, 
30%; Missouri, 34%. 


* % + 





Coach Bud Wilkinson - announced 
that the Sooners have scheduled Cali- 
fornia for a home-and-home series in 
1963 and 1964 at Los Angeles and Nor- 
man. Oklahoma thus solidifies its non- 
conference football schedule several 
years ahead. Wilkinson also has booked 
home-and-home games with Army, 
Northwestern, Notre Dame and single 
games at Norman with Oregon, West 
Virginia, Syracuse and Pittsburgh. The 
Sooners have only two dates available 
each year with outside opponents. 
Longtime rivals (since 1900) Texas and 
the seven Big Eight Conference schools 
are met each season. 

Dr. James E. Webster, chemistry fac- 
ulty member at Oklahoma State, has 
been appointed as a new member of 
the OSU athletic cabinet for a five-year 
term. Other faculty council appointees 
are Glen Bratcher, Burl Austin, Lewis 
Moe and Guy Donnell. Three other 
voting members of the cabinet, ap- 
pointed directly by President Oliver 
Willham, are J. Andrew Holly, Randall 
Jones and Fred Jewett. 

* *% cg 

CINCINNATI added the Missouri Valley 
Conference swimming championship 
to its basketball crown by piling up 
77 points to take the first league swim 
meet since 1950. The meet was held in 
St. Louis and the host Billikens finished 


second, followed by Houston and Brad- 
ley. Bill Britton won the 100-yard 
freestyle event and Don DeGrunner 
took the 100-yard backstroke for the 
Bearcats, the latter in record time of 
1:08.3. The two also swam on the 400- 
yard medley relay team that wrapped 
up the championship in the final event. 
* oo ok 

Dick Whetzle, team captain and 
Southern Intercollegiate champion, will 
be the No. 1 man on North Texas 
State’s golf team as the Eagles attempt 
to jump from last year’s second-place 
N.C.A.A. finish to the top. Other team 
members, picked by Coach Herb Fer- 
rill, include Harold Sexton, Bill Esch- 
enbrenner, Jim Stinebaugh, Don Hurst 
and Al Lothrop. 

Although the Cornhuskers of Ne- 
braska were beaten in their final con- 
ference game by Colorado at Boulder, 
Coach Jerry Bush can look back on the 
season with satisfaction after his Husk- 
ers upset both Kansas and Kansas 
State. 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
(Continued from page 47) 
Coach Ned Wulk and the first time in 
two seasons they had won some vic- 
tories away from home. It was a great 
season for the Sun Devils and Coach 
Wulk who brought basketball enthus- 
iasm to the Valley of the Sun. 
ca co co 

Virgilee (Bo) Bollinger, Oklahoma 
University’s former All - American 
guard, has joined John Roning at Den- 
ver University and will take over 
duties as head line coach... Utah has 
been invited to play in the annual Holi- 
day Basketball Festival at Madison 
Square next Dec. 26-27 and 28... Bob 
Ipsen, Utah State’s great hoop center, 
credits the “M” Men program of the 
L.D.S. Church for bringing him along 
as a basketball player...give Bruce 
Larsen, new Weber junior college 
coach, a fancy bouquet for taking his 
Weber club to the finals of the National 
Junior College hoop tourney. 
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Brings out the best in any man— 
Wihen BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 


Wilson equipment gives every man team confi- 
dence—brings out the best that is in him. From 
the soles of his Wilson Comet Shoes to his finger- 
tips on the Wilson Jet® “Grip-Tite” Basketball— 
a Wilson equipped man going in for a lay-up is 
ready to score! 
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WILSON JET BASKETBALL 


Designed and constructed to” 
meet today’s fast-break play. 
Four-ply fabric carcass in which 
all the plies are formed and fused 
together for unmatched round- 
ness retention. Exclusive ‘‘Grip- 
Tite” process provides positive 
non-slip traction. 


WILSON COLORAMIC UNIFORMS 
Expertly tailored from the finest 
materials, Wilson Coloramic 
Uniforms are available in the 
widest selections and combi- 
tions of color and design through 
a full range of prices. Smart uni- 
forms give a team confidence— 
and a feeling of game winning 
team spirit—and the smartest 
uniforms of all are in the new 
Wilson Coloramic Line! 


WILSON COMET BASKETBALL 


SHOES—A man is just as good as 

his feet—and these are the shoes 

to give any man all the speed 

and agility he has in him! The 

new Wilson Cemet Shoe is un-_ 
surpassed for comfort and  ¥ 
traction. ‘‘Gripper ridge’”’ Ey 
around entire sole 
—highest quality 
throughout. White 
or Black. 





Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 














